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A WORLD LEADER .. . PROVIDING QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR HOME, OFFICE. AND INDUSTRY. 


Nationals with Card Punch Intercouplers 


save $35,000 annually, returning 200%!” 


—MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, s+. Poul, Minnesota 


“Current cost records, automatic 
creation of punched cards, control 
over cash receipts, up-to-the-minute 
accounts receivable accounting, and 
efficient adding machine listings are 
just some of many jobs handled on 
our National machines. 

“National Accounting Machines 
with Punched Card Intercouplers in 
our Traffic Department alone save us 
$35,000 each year, which is 200°3 
annual return on our investment. 


“In addition to these dollar-and- 
cent savings we have been impressed 
with the versatility of our National 
machines. They have permitted us 
to meet changing requirements and 
in every case, to keep abreast of cur- 
rent trends.” 


H. P. Buetow, President 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 


in any business, National machines pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as 


annual profit. Your Notional man will show how much you can save. See yellow pages in your phone book. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Punched cards are created 
automatically as a by-prod- 
uct of posting to the freight 
accounting records. 


An impressive list of quality products: 
“SCOTCH” brand pressure-sensitive adhesive 
tapes...“SCOTCH" brand electrical prod- 
ucts..."“SCOTCH" brand magnetic tape... 
“SCOTCHGARD” brand stain repeller... 
“SCOTCHLITE" brand reflective sheetings 
.“THERMOFAX" brand copying machines 
and copy paper..." SASHEEN" brand ribbon 
“3M" brand photo-offset plates ...“3M”" 
abrasive paper and cloth ...“3M" adhesives, 
coatings and sealers...‘*3M" roofing granules 
‘3M”" chemicals 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
wer paper (No Carson 
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Wish you could get around 
your territory more often? 


You can’t be everywhere... 
but you can come close to it 


by Long Distance 


Just about the fastest way to get around is by telephone. And when 
you do business by phone, you don’t sacrifice the personal touch. 


e@ Phone between visits. You make a lot more contacts... 
and at low cost. 


e@ Call and you reach prospects ahead of your competition. 
You get first crack at the orders. 


® Telephone ahead for appointments, and you save waiting 
time while you’re on the road. 


Why not start using these profit-building ideas today? 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Here are some examples: 
Detroit to Pittsburgh ... . 
Milwaukee to Minneapolis ... .. . 95¢ A 
Memphis to Chicago... .... . . $1.25 
St. Paul to Cleveland ae 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
St. Louis to Los Angeles .. .. . . $1.80 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three minutes. 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
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This is one of the Navy’s latest nuclear 


submarines that make up a deadly force in the 


anti-submarine program effectively 


reinforcing the country’s first line defences. 


A key component of Raytheon’s Sonar Sys- 
tem on the Navy's nuclear submarines is a 
complex slip ring assembly engineered and 
manufactured by Engelhard Industries. 

Engelhard has consistently advanced the 
state of the slip ring art and leads the indus- 
try in the development of high performance 
units for both coaxial and high voltage cir- 
cuits. Our production includes assemblies 
for radar, sonar, satellite tracking and tele- 
metering installations. 

Here, an unmatched background of ex- 
perience, together with an accumulation of 
empirical information minimizes the re- 
quirement for prototype construction and 
preliminary testing—singular assets that are 


Our manufacture for these industries is 
greatly diversified. It includes precious 
metal contacts, thermometals, wires, semi- 
conductor materials, powdered metals, plat- 
ing solutions, laminated metals, waveguide 
tubing, silver solders, high purity fused 
quartz, instruments, laboratory and produc- 
tion equipment and others. 

A brief presentation of our operations, 
services, research for the future and the 
broad diversity of the markets we serve, is 
contained in a brochure, “The Story of 
Engelhard Industries.” We will be pleased 
to forward a copy, upon request. * * * 


reflected in considerable economy of time GEL 
DU Ss TR s, 


and investment for our many customers in E ion ¢. 


the electrical and electronic industries. 


113 ASTOR STREET - NEWARK 2 NEW JERSEY 
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SIDE LINES 


Measure for Measure 


Suarp-Eyep Forses readers will 
be quick to discover something 
new in this issue: a new ForBes 
Index, which makes its debut on 
p. 43 in the customary spot, just to 
the north of Sidney B. Lurie. 
Actually, this perhaps should not 
be called a “new” index. Rather 
it is a painstak- 
ing revision of 
our old one, re- 
sulting from some 
intensive re- 
search by our 
statistical ana- 
lysts. It has all 
the elements of 
its predecessor 
(which had a re- 
markably high 
batting average 
at “calling the 
turns” since its 
inception in Oc- 
tober 1952) plus 


new ones. 


two 


important 
What we have set out 
to do, in short, is to replace what 
was a very good measuring device 
with what we regard as a better 
one. 


Newcomers. Readers who have 
followed the old index through the 
years will probably notice immedi- 
ately that the new one looks dif- 
ferent. The rather jagged former 
trend line, full of peaks and valleys. 
has been replaced by a smoothe 
line which points more consistently 
in a single direction. You can see 
the difference for yourself by dig- 
ging out a back issue of Forses and 
superimposing the new on the old 

What makes the _ difference? 
Principally the addition of two new 
indicators to the index and the 
revision of one old one. The new 
ones, in economic jargon, are 
“manufacturers’ new orders for 
durable goods” and “private non- 
farm housing starts.” More simply 
expressed, those terms could be 
translated into “How many durable 
goods are we buying?” and “How 
many houses are we building?” 

In addition, the indicator former- 
ly called “bank debits” has been 


revised to make it even more 
sensitive to the availability of 
money. We now call it “bank 


liquidity” and our statisticians cal- 
culate it as follows: month-end 
bank deposits are added to bank in- 
vestments and outstanding loans are 


70 Fifth Ave.. New York 11, N. Y 


Second-class postage paid at Post Office. New 


deducted from the total 
This calculation is based on a 
simple premise: that lending ca- 
pacity is increased by the expan- 
sion of deposits and investments 
but restricted by the expansion of 
loans. If you were to chart this 
bank liquidity figure against actual 
housing starts, in 
fact, you could 
discover that the 
two move vir- 
tually in lock- 
step: in the past. 
whenever lend- 
ing capacity has 
begun rise, 
housing starts 
have turned up- 
ward, too. 
leaders. With 
the addition of 
"new durable or- 
ders and housing 
starts, four of the seven indicators 
in Forses’ new index are what 
economists call “leading” indicators 
—that is, they tend to reflect eco- 
nomic trends before they have suf- 
fused the economy. The four lead- 
ing components in the index are 
manufacturers’ new orders; hous- 
ing starts; bank liquidity; and the 
average number of hours worked 
per week. Our object in adding 
two more leading indicators to the 
index, of course, is to make it still 
more sensitive to emerging trends 
in preparing the new index, we 
haven't neglected to bring history 
up to date. Several hundred hours 
of work went into the job of re- 
vision, but as a result you'll find 
that (dating back to 
1954) in this issue are completely 
compatible with our new way of 
taking the economic barometet 
Self-Critical. Not that there was 
anything wrong with our old index, 
we might add. It had been doing 
a remarkably fine job—had, indeed, 
been widely discussed and much 
cited as a reliable economic weath- 
er vane. But we did see an oppor- 
tunity to improve on it, and we are 
confident that you will find the re- 
sulting index even more useful 
But change never ends. Now 
that their task of creating the new 
Forses Index is complete, our stat- 
isticians have already started look- 
ing for ways to improve on the 
improvement 


the figures 
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business 


to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz way, described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.”’ Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30 years. Each ‘10-Plus’”’ plan re- 
places your cars with brand-new 
Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 
cars; assumes full responsibility for 
maintenance and repairs; and re- 
duces the many annoying details of 
fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
Use coupon below to learn why 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 


p-------- 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 
Att. H. F. Ryan, 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. F-315 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet. 


NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


NUMBER OF CARS OPBRATED 


6 


READERS SAY 


Proper Names 


Str: Although I have been a subscriber 
to Forses for about five years, I have 
been unable to find anything wrong with 
your magazine. 

One improvement is foreseen, however, 
and that is to indicate the pronunciation 
of proper names. Unless Forses tells me, 
I'll never know how to pronounce Roger 
Blough, Bache & Co.. Grumman Aircraft 
or Forsgs. Is it Forbs’, or Forb’es? 

—Howarp Frans 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


Blough (rhymes with how:) Bache 
(rhymes with “h”); Grumman (rhymes 
with “Hum, man!”); Forses (rhymes with 
orbs) —Eb. 


Ami Come Here 


Sir: Your article on foreign travel to 
the U.S. (“Fact and Comment,” Forses, 
March 1) is commendable but does not 
reflect the ultimate obstacle to a “visit- 
the-USA-minded” European. It would 
cost our European visitor nearly four 
times (or more) the amount of earned 
wages to spend a vacation here than the 
American pays for identical services in 
Europe. 

“What keeps them away” is simply that 
the average European cannot afford such 
a visit. The real question, therefore, is 
not how much we spend for tourist pro- 
motion, but whether we can offer services 
priced to make such visits feasible. 

—WALTER BaAIER 
Union City, N.J. 


Sm: Re “Where Are The Tourists?,” 
oh how I agree with you and wish the 
tourists would come more often out of 
purely selfish reasons. Having been in 
this country for 12 years, I found that 
only last year was my father able to visit 
me here. 

Though he is neither poor nor wealthy, 
though in his own business, he finds it 
hard to pay more than 2,000 Deutsche 
marks for passage to and from the States. 
He would love to visit me once a year if 
not for the exchange rate, a point you 
forgot to mention in your article. 

—Marcot G. Torino 
Whitestone, N.Y. 


Antitrust Action 


Sir: I should like to compliment you 
on your analysis of the recent antitrust 
action against prominent officials in elec- 
tric companies (“Monopoly vs. Free- 
dom,” Forses, Mar. 1). The case rep- 
resents a symptom of a disease which, 
if not promptly checked, will threaten 
the very foundations of our system of 
free enterprise. 

—ARTHUR T. SPRING 
Windsor, Conn. 


Sir: You so well state: “Antitrust tra- 
dition in the US. is not the work of 
radicals,” and “if our society is to keep 


free enterprise functioning, we must con- 
tinue to enforce both the spirit and the 
letter of the antitrust laws.” I agree. But 
we must now take further steps to pro- 
tect free enterprise and the public. Anti- 
trust laws apply likewise to men like 
Jimmy Hoffa. This can only come about 
by massive concern by all of us and pass- 
ing such concern along to our members 
of Congress. 

—ARTHUR R. Watson 
Austin, Tex. 


Downside Protection 


Sir: I am amused by Joseph Blumen- 
thal’s letter (“Readers Say,” Fores, 
Mar. 1). How can the man think of 
comparing the commission rate on one 
single security to that of a share of a 
mutual fund? They are not comparable 
because you don’t get the same values in 
both. I know; I have bought both ways 
and would have been far better off (and 
gladly paid 8%) if I could have had the 
balance and downside protection of the 
mutual fund when I bought individual 
securities (at 12%). 

—ELpor JOHNSON 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


No Truck with Railroads 


Str: Your article, “Between The Loco- 
motive & The Caboose” (Forses, Feb. 15). 
stressed the point that railroads really 
need nothing more than more business. 
But the railroads themselves appear to 
be doing all in their power to discourage 
their use by shippers. Delays in pro- 
viding empty cars (or providing bad 
order cars, or cars of a size and type 
other than those ordered); delays in de- 
livering loaded cars by losing them, mis- 
shipping them, or just plain poor service: 
rough handling of cars, with resulting 
damage to contents despite considerably 
higher blocking costs required of a ship- 
per routing by rail; and smug and in- 
flexible arrogance, all contribute to en- 
couraging shippers to use trucks when- 
ever practical. 

—BANFIELD CAPRON 
Chicago, Ill. 


Str: Referring to your interesting and 
accurate article on railroads (Fores, 
Feb. 15), we can only see profits that 
are personal, direct and immediate. So, 
to carry us and our goods, we clamor for 
ever more multimillion-dollars-per-mile 
turnpikes, expressways and freeways 
(free? ). 

As loudly as we demand all these, we 
just as loudly demand diminution of the 
taxes that permit their construction. At 
the same time we compel the railroads 
(by state laws) to employ “firemen” on 
diesel-electric locomotives, “brakemen” 
in an age of automatic airbrakes and 
“flagmen” in an age of VHF three-way 
radio. And then we call the railroads 
“backward.” We order (through Con- 
gress and the ICC) the railroads to 
charge higher freight rates than their in- 
herently higher-cost competitors and 
then tell the railroads their freight rates 
are too high. 

A perusal of the Jersey City annual 
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report reveals that une quarter of its 
total revenue comes from taxes on rail- 
road real estate (much of which is re- 
dundant), while no contributions to the 
municipal coffers are listed from the 
long-distance trucks which ply their trade 
through Jersey City’s streets. 

—WALTER ZACKON 
Collingswood, N.J. 


Inflation and Politics 


Sir: I have just read with interest and 
respect the masterful presentation by 
Malcolm Forbes (“A Good Start,” Forses, 
Feb. 15), and I hope it gets wide circula- 
tion. I am sorry to say that I cannot 
agree with your optimistic reservations 
and your tolerance with [the Kennedy 
Administration] progress to date. Most 
of the activities have been in areas where 
the authority resides in states or local 
communities and are not properly the 
function of the Federal Government. 

Also I don't care how a deficit occurs; 
except for national defense or disaster, it 
is inflation, and inflation is dishonest be- 
cause it is a form of confiscation. 

—Frep A. KNapp 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oil on the Waters 


Sir: In the article “Cozy Comforter” 
(Forses. Feb. 15), you used The Ohio 
Oil Co. photo of its Robinson, Ill. refinery 
and you spelled the city “Robson.” 

—M.S. Hauser 
Findlay, Ohio 


Reader Hauser is quite right. Our pic- 
ture research staff, normally positive. 
turned out negative in this case—Eb. 


Dividends Up? 


Sir: Your theory that increased cash 
flow, derived largely through deprecia- 
tion accruals (“Dividends Still Rising,” 
Forses, Feb. 1), explains the 55% in- 
crease in dividends may be true, but two 
errors of omission mar your reasoning. 
First, if $162.3 billion provided by de- 
preciation is taken into account, certainly 
capital expenditures of $306.3 billion de- 
serve annual recognition to determine 
the cash flow available for dividends. 

Second, simple subtraction of the 
aforementioned capital expenses from the 
ten-year $369.1-billion total cash flow 
vields only $62.8 billion, from which to 
pay $112.6 billion in dividends! Where 
did this $50-billion shortage come from 
each year’ 

—JosepH M. FREEMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


External financing in the form vf bonds 
and of equity issues—Epb 


Love’s Lament 


Sir: Certainly J. Spencer Love's ob- 
jections (“Love’s Lament,” Forses, Mar. 
1) to the “low-priced import flood” in 
textiles from Hong Kong and Japan is 
serious for U.S. commerce, but so would 
protectionist tariffs be for U.S. foreign 
policy. 

—J. THOMAS SHELDON 
Hackensack, N.J. 
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Why Some People 
Almost Always Make Money 
in the Stock Market 


HY DO SOME “foolhardy” 

people make money in the 
stock market while others 
“lose their shirts’’? What is 
the basic method of preserving 
and multiplying vour family 
nest egg? 

After 38 vears as a stock 
market investor, writer, 
broker and adviser, G. M. 
Loeb is more convinced than 
ever of the answer: most in- 
vestors have mistaken ideas 
about true financial safety. 

According to Mr. Loeb, who 
is a partner of the noted brok- 


Company, ft is really more ad- 

vantageous to aim at doubling 

your money than to aim at investing 
it for a 46 to 6% pre-tax return. 
And he tells why, based upon facts 
drawn from his wealth of successful 
experience. He points out, in this 


world of changing money values, it 
is risky for anyone who has savings 
NOT to invest something in stocks. 


Some Startling Advice 


This is just some 
advice given in his unusual how-to- 
invest book, “THE BATTLE FOR 
INVESTMENT SURVIVAL.” (175,- 
000 copies have already been sold!) 
And here is some more: 

—Your initial investment should 
be SMALL not more than 
10°. of your assets. 

-If properly done there may be 
more safety in short-term in- 
vesting than in long-term. 

—It is considered safer to put a 

small portion of your capital 
into a well-chosen speculative 
stock and keep the rest of it 
uninvested—than it is to put all 
of it in a blue-chip stock. 
Willingness to keep some funds 
uninvested can be the key to 
big profits. 
Low-priced stocks are not nec- 
essarily cheap, and high-priced 
stocks are not necessarily ex- 
pensive. 


of the startling 


G. M. LOEB, a partner in one of the 
nation’s foremost investment brokers, 


erage firm of E. F. Hutton & ng 


has been associated for 28 years. 


Based on 38 Years of Experience 
What makes Mr. Loeb’s daring 
rules so impressive is that he is not 
an ivory-tower theorist who has 
merely tested his ideas “on paper.” 
Instead, he is one teacher who for 38 
years has practiced with cold cash 
what he preaches. And with big- 
profit results—for as Newsweek Mag- 
azine says about his book, it is 
“written by a man who has out- 
smarted the market for vears.” 

In this book he warns of Pitfalls 
for the Inexperienced . . . the Risks 
... tells What to Look for in Security 
Programs What to Buy — and 
When . Advantages of Switching 
Stocks . How You Can Profit by 
Taking Some Losses ... How to De- 
tect “Good” Buying or “Good” Sell- 
ing ... and many other professional 
investment techniques. 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send no money. Just mail the coupon for 
a free-trial copy of Mr. Loeb’s book (to- 
gether with a FREE copy of 
the Neill book). If you are not 
convinced within ten days 
that it can repay its low price 
many times over, return books 
and pay nothing. But don't 
delay This book tells you 
things you should be doing 
with your money now—in to- 
SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS, Dept 
943, 630 FirtH Ave... New Yor«e 
20, N. Y. 


FREE—FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 
“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” 


money in the stock mar- 
ket by reading the tape 
the way the profession- 
als do. It has long been 
it considered invaluable by 
a, shrewd investors. Mr. 
Neill is currently del- 
uged with orders for it 
With your order of Mr from all over the coun- 
Loeb’s ‘‘The Battle for try It is normally 
Investment Survival,’’ available only from the 
we will send you a author’s own private 
FREE copy of Hum- supply at 86 each—but 
phrey Neill’s famous Mr. Neill has given us 
“Tape Reading and specia permission to 
Market Tactics.’’ This offer it to you FREE 
book is a detailed course with your order for the 
on how you may mak Loeb book. 


Mail For 10 Days’ Free Examination 


Simon & Schuster, Publishers, Dept. 943 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Battle for Invest- 
ment Survival,’’ by G Loeb, and a FREE copy 
| Neill “Tape Reading and Market 
Tacti I y ON APPROVAL. If not convinced 
that the Loeb book can repay its cost many times 
| over, I may return the books within ten days and 
pay nothing. Otherwise I will send only $3.95 plus 
1 few cents postage as payment in full 
Name 


(please print 
Address 


Citys Zone State 
SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you ENCLOSE 
$3.95 as payment in full—then WE PAY post- fj 
AGE. Same 10-day return privilege with full re- 
p tuna GUARANTEED. N.Y.C. add 12¢ sales tax t 
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@ Air-conditioned comfort 

@ Free parking 


Family Plan — children 
{ under 14 free in room with 
adult 


@ Free TV and radio 

@ 3 great restaurants 

@ Close to the “Indians’’ ball- 
park 

@ For Reservations confirmed free 


by 4-second RESERVATRON, 
call CA 1-5221 


SHERATON- 


CLEVELAND 
i H OTE L On Public Square 


CHAIRS 


EXECUTIVE SWIVEL MODEL 2200 


i The years-achead features built into all 
Sest-All chairs not only make them the 
most-comfortable, best-looking office and 
ae institutional chairs, but also eliminate main- 
N fenance costs dur "g tong periods of initial 

ase. When reupho'stering and repairs finally 

pecome necessary, they are anticipated in 


the chair design and may be accomplished 
at minimum cost. Write for details. 


FINE CHAIR 
SPECIALISTS 


a N Meridia “ » Youngstown, Ohio 
—_ 


N.Y. Showroom: 440 4th Ave. 
Export Dept.: 44 Beaver St., New York 4,N.Y. 


To bolster national ego and fur- 
ther divorce itself from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the Union 
of South Africa last month changed 
its basic currency unit from the 
pound to a new “rand,” worth about 
$1.40. Estimated cost (paid by the 
government) of making necessary 
changes in computers, gasoline pumps 
and other business machines: some 
$28 million. 

e 

A recent survey by Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank investigated New Yorkers’ 
thrift habits and attitudes. Of those 
interviewed, 58° believed that failure 
to save was due to insufficient earn- 
ings or large obligations to meet. An- 
other 35% felt people didn’t save be- 
cause they were unconc. .ned about 
their future and “live up” to their in- 
comes. Some 17° ascribed non- 
saving to “lack of will power.” and 
16°, said non-savers “live beyond 
their means.” 


Commercial banks in the U.S. will 
spend $180 million on advertising 
during 1961, according to a report 
from The American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Commercial bank advertising 
budgets are $8 million higher than 
last year and continue an upward 
trend that has been maintained dur- 
ing the past 16 years. 

Hilton Hotel’s Carte Blanche credit 
cards, Hilton Credit Corp.'s answer 
to the Diner’s Club and _ other 
credit-card schemes, has proved a 
serious disappointment to its presi- 
dent. Conrad Hilton reported to his 
stockholders that, “for the present 
and immediate future,” it would be 
unwise to expect earnings to be any- 
thing but blanched by the credit cards. 

e e 

The FCC has opened the way for 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. to develop its own space satellite 
communications system. AT&T is 
planning to launch its first experi- 
mental satellite this year and _ ulti- 
mately hopes to have a system of 50 
satellites and 13 ground stations. 

The amount of new money the na- 
tion’s electric and gas utility indus- 
try raised through public offerings 
of stocks and bonds fell for the 
fourth straight month in February, 
New York’s Irving Trust Co. reported. 
Smaller supplies of new issues were 
a factor in strengthening prices of 
seasoned utility bonds. 


Aircraft makers showed the best 
profits pickup in U.S. industry last 
year. Tailwinds from the age of mis- 
siles boosted their earnings as a group 
by 30°.. Office equipment companies 
were next with an over-all 20°) in- 
crease in net profit. Biggest corporate 
profit declines were posted by farm 
equipment companies (56°). air- 
lines (50°. ), floor-covering companies 
(34°-) and railroads (23%). Over- 
all, industry’s profits were off about 
2°, from 1959, and the prospect is 
that they will be well under that in 
the first quarter of 1961. 

Motor vehicle production in the Free 
World rose over 18% in 1960 to more 
than 15.5 million units. North Ameri- 
ca was responsible for 8.3 million 
cars; Western Europe for 6.1 million: 
but the greatest percentage gains 
were realized in Latin America and 
Australasia. Their combined 1.1 mil- 
lion units was a 27.3%. gain over 1959. 

A sign of spring is the pickup in 
orders of structural steel fabricators. 
January orders for 272,000 tons of 
structurals—a fat 23°, improvement 
over last year’s levels—reflected an 
upturn in contract awards for, among 
other things, bridges and _ buildings. 
The upturn tends to bolster steel in- 
dustry hopes for improved operating 
rates this spring. 

e 

Gas heating seems to be warming 
more and more people. Of the 5,963 
new one, two and three-family dwell- 
ing units built in Chicago in 1960. 
gas-heating equipment was installed 
in all but 29. About 3,500 dwelling 
units in buildings with four or more 
apartments were completed in 1960. 
and 1,700 of these were also heated 
with gas 

e 


Safety belt fixtures will be standard 
equipment on all 1962 models, the big 
five automakers have announced. In 
the past, the car owner has been 
faced with a bill of up to $40 for in- 
stalling front-seat belts—mostly for 
the labor costs of drilling through the 
car floor to attach the hardware. Now 
he pays for the belts only: a mere $10. 


RCA President John L. Burns told 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that the “only 
quick way” to close the “educational 
gap” in America was through wide- 
spread application of electronic tech- 
niques to the demands of education. 
“TV,” Burns said, “promises the first 
fundamental advance in_ teaching 
methods since the invention of the 
printing press 500 years ago.” 
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6% of every 
sales dollar goes 
to warehousing 


Air freight can 
often cut this 
one item by 40% 


If the structure and scope of your business permit, 
regular use of air freight may be able to make an 
impressive cut in your annual procurement and dis- 
tribution costs by reducing warehouse requirements. 


Although the cost of warehousing varies, United’s 
studies show that a conservative average for the 
cost is 6°, of product sales value. By reducing ware- 
house requirements... through fast, direct delivery 

. air freight can enable many firms to cut this 
item alone by 40‘,. 


And there are other savings, too. With air freight, 
duplicate inventories are eliminated. Stock turnover 
is faster... on shorter inventory. Factory-fresh prod- 
ucts minimize shopworn rejections and obsolescence. 
Less capital is tied up in plant and equipment for 
branch warehouses. 


To find out if air freight can profit you, fill out the 
coupon below. A copy of United’s “Air Freight 
Profit Analyzer” will help you determine whether 


or not air freight can reduce your distribution and 
procurement costs, and increase your net profit. 


Once this is determined, United Air Lines can serve 
you with its growing jet fleet, and fast DC-6 and 
DC-7 Cargoliners. United serves more U. S. cities by 
jet than any other airline, and every United jet carries 
freight. This means you can often enjoy same-day 
delivery coast to coast, direct from the factory. 


Fill out the coupon now, and let air freight go to 


work for you. For more information, call your near- 
est United Air Lines office. 
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United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
Dept. R-103, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines 
“Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


Street 
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Creating new and better ways 

to spread the word is the 

constant goal of our subsidi- 
ary, Lenkurt Electric, world’s leading 
specialist in multichannel telephone and 
telegraph carrier equipment. 
One example of their ingenuity is the new 
Lenkurt high-speed data transmission 
system used on the Atlantic Missile Range. 


Another example is the Lenkurt carrier 
and microwave equipment widely used by 
the Air Force in the “AIRCOM” program 
for modernizing its world-wide communi- 


cations complex. 
as er W ays A third, is a new “stitched wiring” process 


that combines the best qualities of printed 
circuits and hand wiring. Result: high- 
speed automatic production of economical, 
0 rugged and reliable electronic equipment. 


Today, in advanced communications as in 
other scientific areas, General Telephone 
° & Electronics brings together the talents 
communica @ of many people and the facilities of many 
companies — all working to advance com- 

munications through sight and sound. 


By developing new methods and new prod- 
ucts for home and industry, Gen Tel is 
working for what it believes is bound to be 
—a growing future in a growing America. 


LENKURT ELECTRIC CO, /WC. 


General Telephone Operating Companies in 31 states 
General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories Incorporated 
General Telephone & Electronics International Incorporated 
General Telephone Directory Company 
Automatic Electric Company 
Leich Electric Company 
Lenkurt Electric Co., Inc. 
Electronic Secretary Industries, Inc. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

Lighting Products Division 

Photolamp Division 

Semiconductor Division 

Parts Division 

Electronic Tubes Division 

Electronic Systems Division 

Chemical & Metallurgical Division 

Home Electronics Division 

Argus Cameras Division 


GENERAL TELEPHONE ELECTRONICS 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17 sa) 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


DEPRECIATION REFORM 


Ask any businessman and most economists whether 
they think Uncle Sam ought to be more liberal with 
depreciation allowances and they will answer, “Defi- 
nitely.”. But ask them what kind of depreciation reform 
they favor, and the argument starts. 

President Kennedy is on record, both before and after 
his election, as favoring action on changing depreciation 
rules to encourage the modernization of U.S. industry. 
But his advisers have yet to answer the question: What 
kind of changes? Those whose main concern is with 
speeding up the rate of growth tend to favor one of the 
following three plans, or a combination of all three: 

1. A Tax Crepir Pian. Under this plan (reportedly 
favored by Treasury Department tax adviser Stanley 
Surrey) if a businessman invests more in new plant and 
investment in a year than he is allowed in depreciation, 
the Government will grant him a 20% tax credit on the 
difference. That is, if he spends $150,000 on improve- 
ments and his depreciation for the year is $100,000, his 
tax credit amounts to 20° of $50,000 or $10,000. 

2. Faster Write-Orrs. Tax legislation in 1954 per- 
mitted for the first time the double declining balance and 
sum-of-the-digits systems. A company can write off up 
to 73°, of the value of a machine in the first half of its 
life by these systems. Some business groups now advo- 
cate triple declining balance, to permit 80°, of the invest- 
ment to be written off in the first half of equipment life. 

3. A First-Year ALLowance. This idea passed into 
law on a small scale in 1958 when Congress allowed a 
20°, deduction for the first $10,000 spent in a year on new 
plant and equipment. This measure was designed to help 
small business. 

While not strenuously opposed to any of the foregoing 
measures, many businessmen tend to prefer the following 
measures as coming closer to meeting their needs: 

1. REINVESTMENT DepreciaTION. This is designed to 
help industries which have lagged in the past decade and 
are heavily burdened with obsolete, uncompetitive 
equipment. Replacement costs have risen so tremen- 
dously that such firms cannot make improvements with 
the depreciation they have been allowed in the past. A 
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printing press, for example, purchased in 1935 for $31,400 
cannot be replaced for less than $128,000 today. 

A bill has been introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Vance Hartke and into the House by Representative 
Eugene J. Keogh which would in part compensate for in- 
flated replacement costs by allowing an extra credit 
where older machinery is replaced by vastly more ex- 
pensive equipment of the same type. 

2. SHorTENED Userut Lives. Another bill has been 
introduced into the Senate by Senator George A. Smath- 
ers and into the House by Representative Keogh which 
would allow the taxpayer to choose any life for new 
property provided it is not less than five years. This 
system is in use in Sweden. 

Each of these proposals has something in its favor. 
But arguments among their partisans are tending to slow 
down action on depreciation reform. Nor is this the 
only barrier. Depreciation reform will reduce Treasury 
revenues, depending on which methods are chosen, by 
upwards of $1 billion a year. Advocates of a balanced 
budget tend to object to it on this ground. The AFL-CIO 
opposes depreciation liberalization on the ground that 
tax reform should be directed to encouraging consump- 
tion, not investment. 

Nevertheless, the overwhelming burden of evidence 
points to a need for more liberal treatment of depreciation 
rules. The danger now is that the Administration will bog 
down in the complexities of the subject. Prompt action 
is needed, not only to help ensure the longer-range 
efficiency of U.S. business but to give capital spending 
a badly needed boost as soon as possible. 


ur 
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MISSIONARY FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 


The International Finance Corporation is an interest- 
ing offshoot of the World Bank, one which the average 
businessman probably knows very little about. Unlike 
the parent International Bank for Reconstruction & 
Development, which is an international moneylender on 
a vast scale, the IFC makes what are essentially equity 
investments. It is also relatively small (capital: $97 
million, vs. $2,025 million for the World Bank) and rela- 
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tively young (founded 1956 vs. 1945 for the World Bank). 
In the words of IFC President Robert L. Garner, a 
veteran U.S. banker: “The IFC is essentially an investing 
rather than a lending institution, and we judge projects 
on their merits as investments for private capital. We 
do not exercise management functions.” 

The IFC tries to prime the pump for risk capital in the 
less well-developed countries where risk capital is 
traditionally timid and traditionally expensive. If the 
IFC thinks a project is useful and 
can pay its way as a commercial 
proposition, it will put some 
capital into it. It will do so 
either in partnership with local 
interests or with interested U.S. 
investors. Its investments run 
in size from about $140,000 (in a 
textile mill in El Salvador) to $4 
million (in a pulp mill in Brazil). 
ROBERT L. GARNER The IFC has participated in a 
$22-million improvement program at an Argentine steel 
mill; a $5-million cement plant in Chile; a $3-million 
refractory plant in Assam, India; a $13-million synthetic 
ammonia mill in Peru. 

In every case, IFC’s participation amounts to only a 
small fraction of the total capital involved; local banks 
and investors put up the bulk of the capital. From time 
to time IFC has furnished some of the money needed by 
U.S. firms to set up subsidiaries abroad. It has, for ex- 
ample, put capital into Willys-Overland do Brazil. 

In general, IFC will step in only after being convinced 
that the requisite balance of private risk capital will not 
be forthcoming at reasonable prices. Not only do its 
dollars have a leveraged effect in coaxing forth private 
capital in the less-developed countries, they also have 
served to make possible the flotation of companies whose 
equity capital is owned by thousands of local investors. 
Thus it helps promote the spread of peoples’ capitalism 
in countries where industrial wealth has hitherto been 
the preserve of a few families. 

At present, however, the IFC is handicapped by the 
fact that its charter forbids it to make actual equity 
investments. To get around this limitation, IFC has 
resorted to such devices as loans with stock options 
attached, loans with sliding scale interest and the like. 
This has been necessary since IFC investments are, by 
their very nature, subordinated risk investments; to 
compensate for the risk, IFC must get a participation in 
the potential profits. 

But such devices are cumbersome and often suspect in 
many countries. The IFC would like the authority to 
make direct investments in common stocks. A bill is 
currently before Congress to give U.S. assent. The other 
58 member countries have been asked to approve this 
revision in the IFC charter. 

Congress should act on this bill as fast as it can. In 
its small, quiet way, the IFC and Bob Garner are doing 
a fine missionary job for free enterprise throughout the 
less developed parts of the globe. 
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ATOMIC REALITIES 


Could Mankind survive an atomic war? It is intel- 
lectually fashionable to answer “no.” But there has 
recently come to Forses’ attention a startling book which 
argues that atomic war is not only quite possible but that 
the world could somehow survive it. Entitled On Ther- 
monuclear War and written by Herman Kahn of the Rand 
Corp.,* this book is being eagerly discussed by people 
concerned with national policy. 

Mr. Kahn is a well-known physicist who can write 
lucidly and even amusingly on double-domed subjects. 
We can compress his thesis in these words: to assume 
that an atomic war is “unthinkable” is a head-in-the- 
sand attitude which is downright dangerous. 

Kahn writes: “A thermonuclear war is quite 
likely to be an unprecedented catastrophe for the 
defender. But an ‘unprecedented’ catastrophe can 
be a far cry from an ‘unlimited’ one. . . . This concept 
of mutual homicide, sure and certain, has in many ways 
been peculiarly comforting. .. . If one grants that each 
side will utterly destroy the other, one must also grant 
that expensive preparations are useless.” 

But, Kahn goes on, an atomic outbreak is, unfortunately. 
an ever-present possibility. Someone might push the 
button in panic or by accident. A limited war might get 
out of hand. And says Kahn, since the Soviets do not 
accept the “impossibility” of atomic war as wholeheart- 
edly as we do, there is danger of a calculated attack. 

In living with this ever-present possibility, Kahn 
argues, “if we have a posture which might result in 40 
million dead .. . and as a result of poor planning, apathy 
or other causes our posture deteriorates and a war occurs 
with 80 million dead, we have suffered an unnecessary 
additional disaster.” 

Kahn recommends we_ spend 
whatever is necessary to mini- 
mize atomic destruction even if 
we cannot have anything like an 
iron-clad defense. He _ believes 
that our bargaining with Russia 
should be in good faith but 
tough-minded. The olive branch 
should be proffered but the Bomb 
should be within quick reach. 


HERMAN KAHN 


This is not a book directed at the average reader. Nor 
does Forses entirely agree with its emphasis: it seems 
to us that the possibility of atomic disaster should not 
cause the U.S. to let up on its ability to wage “limited 
wars.” We do not agree that controlled atomic disarma- 
ments is utterly unattainable. 

But no one concerned with national policy can ignore 
Kahn’s book. For it is a fact of history that vast human 
Gisasters can and do occur. The Roman Empire fell to 
the barbarians. The bubonic plague killed 25 million. 
Many millions more perished because of Hitler. An atomic 
disaster of even greater proportions may be avoidable. But, 
as Kahn points out, wishful thinking will not make it so. 


*Published 1960 by the Princeton University Press. 651 pages. $10 
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NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS 


Charter member of the“globe-spanners” 


YESTERDAY — Texaco began serving aviation, long before air travel was a way of life. Captain Frank 


Hawks, famed early flier, was Texaco’s aviation specialist for many years. In 1930 he spanned the 
continent in Texaco No. 13. Time: 12 hours, 25 minutes, 3 seconds! 


ap 


TODAY— Airline jets span the United States in less than five hours...many flying on Texaco fuels and 
lubricants. In fact, since the beginning of commercial aviation, millions of scheduled airline miles have 


been flown on Texaco aviation products. 
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THE NEWEST BOAT HULLS are made with glass fibers that 
have been drawn through tiny holes in a white-hot platinum 
furnace. Only a platinum metal could resist the effects of the 
2400-degree F temperatures. The platinum furnace forms 
about 300 million miles of fiber in its life span. 


WONDER DRUGS are made with the help of palladium—one 
of the precious platinum metals used as catalysts in manu- 
facturing many pharmaceuticals. The palladium is recovered 
after each chemical process, is used again and again to reduce 
the cost of production. ; 


SATELLITES ARE CONTROLLED by computers and guidance 
devices which often have electrical printed circuits plated 
with rhodium—one of the platinum metals—to obtain a hard, 
tarnish-free surface. The rhodium helps insure long, trouble- 
free life for the equipment. 


HIGH QUALITY LENS GLASS for eye glasses, fine cameras 
and microscopes is made in a platinum-lined furnace oper- 
ating at 2700-degrees F. The platinum lining keeps the glass 
free of contamination to insure uniform, high optical quality 
in the glass. 


Inco platinum metals aid design 
and manufacture of new wonders 


By using platinum metals in pro- 
duction processes, industry is 
producing new, better, lower-cost 
products. 


Antibiotics, eyeglass lenses, the glass 
fibers in a plastic boat hull—these and 
many other products are made with 
the help of precious platinum metals 
from Inco. 

Industry has found that platinum 
and other metals in the platinum 
group—like palladium and rhodium— 
are important cost-savers because 


they have such unusual qualities. 
They withstand extreme heat, do not 
affect and are not affected by many 
other materials, resist wear, and have 
the unique property of aiding chemi- 
cal reactions without being used up 
in the process themselves. 

One reason for the ever-growing 
usefulness of the platinum metals is 
the platinum metals technology 


based on years of research and devel- 
opment which Inco makes available 
to industry. 

If you would like more information 
on the platinum metals and their uses, 
write for a free copy of “The Plati- 
num Metals”. Send your name and 
address to Department I-32, Platinum 
Metals Division, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5. 

© 1961, Inco 


a, INCO PLATINUM METALS 


PLATINUM * PALLADIUM * RHODIUM * RUTHENIUM * IRIDIUM 
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HIGHW AY CONSTRUCTION 


INVENTORY 
UPTURN 


Don't expect any real ex- 
pansion in the highway 
program. Yet road-building 
machinery makers are ex- 


periencing a sharp pickup. 


ANY READER of the headlines about 
President Kennedy’s highway mes- 
sage to Congress might anticipate 
(assuming Congressional approval) a 
quick flurry of new highway con- 
tracts gladdening the hearts of ma- 
chinery makers, material producers 
and contractors alike. 

In fact, the message’s immediate 
burden affected bookkeeping, not 
building. Some $800 million of excise 
taxes on autos and parts are sched- 
uled to be transferred on July 1 from 
the general fund to the highway trust 
fund, to make up for a $600-million 
loss from a simultaneous 1l-cent re- 
duction of the federal gas tax. All 
Kennedy proposed was that the $800 
million stay in the general fund and 


ELABORATE CLOVER-LEAF DESIGN MARKIN 
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that a like amount be raised for high- 
ways by keeping the lc gas tax and 
adding a few new taxes. Actually, the 
only major increase in the program 
that his message called for would 
come years hence, in fiscal 1965. 

Worn Out. Just the same, a brisk up- 
turn seems to be in the making 
among makers of construction ma- 
chinery—an upturn that may well 
spread to the makers of cement, 
asphalt, concrete pipe and other con- 
struction materials. 

Lee Morgan, Caterpillar Tractor’s 
manager of sales development, ex- 
plains it this way: “Speaking from 
20/20 hindsight,” he says, “cyclical 
swings in heavy construction led to 
definite overproduction of highway- 
building equipment” in 1959. So last 
year contractors just did not buy 
much of it. Now they are back in the 
market to replace worn-out gear. 

That puts the equipment makers 
happily back in business. Caterpillar 
Tractor, for example, showed a 14°, 
earnings gain in January 1961 over 
January 1960 because of a_ sharp 
increase in profit per sales dollar. 
Adds Allis-Chalmers Senior Vice 
President Lloyd S. Oberlink: “Due to 
a better tone in the market, we are 


G MAJOR HIGHWAY JUNCTIONS: 


now forecasting that construction 
machinery sales will climb 15°; -20¢ 
this year, recovering the ground lost 
in 1960." Meanwhile, over at General 
Motors’ Euclid division, maker of out- 
sized construction and earth-moving 
equipment, Divisional Manager Virgil 
Snow calls the highway program “the 
biggest single influence” in Euclid’s 
“definite increase in sales over the 
past few months.” Yet he notes that 
the division is only now getting back 
to its level of a year ago. 

Among the major makers of heavy 
construction equipment, big Interna- 
tional Harvester was alone in being 
unable to report a sales lift. However, 
even Harvester was sufficiently opti- 
mistic to have raised employment in 
its construction machinery division 

Trucks Next? Harvester’s showing 
may have been influenced somewhat 
by its truck business, which tradi- 
tionally lags behind heavier earth- 
moving paraphernalia in reflecting an 
upturn. Thus White Motor and Gen- 
eral Motors’ G.M.C. Truck Division 
are in the position of anticipating a 
rise rather than enjoying it. But 
White President John N. Bauman also 
reports: “We have noticed a sub- 
stantial increase in cement-hauling 


the impact of the President’s message was fiscal, 
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vehicles recently. In dump trucks 
and other equipment we haven't seen 
too much movement yet, but we ex- 
pect a rather sharp increase.” 

Material Witnesses. As might be ex- 
pected, the makers of materials 
(especially cement) for the highway 
program show a more varied pattern. 
That’s because their highway sales 
tend to be a direct function of the 
amount of road-building, without the 
inventory factors now influencing the 
equipment builders. Thus Marquette 
Cement notes a slight drop in early 
1961 orders as opposed to the same 
period of 1960. So too California’s 
Permanente Cement, which expects 
no appreciable impact from the fed- 
eral highway program because the 
state’s own program has long since 
been booming along about as fast as 
it could go. 

But those are exceptions. Ameri- 
can-Marietta President Robert E. 
Pflaumer reports that his company’s 
sales of aggregates, cement, concrete 
pipe and other heavy construction 
materials showed “an increase of 
about 10°; for January 1961 over the 
previous January despite wretched 
weather.” And Lone Star Cement’s 
President H.A. Sawyer, who en- 
joyed a similar January increase, 
remarks on one special factor that 
may help the material makers. A 
larger share of year-end highway 
contract awards, he noted, went to 
cement—presumably because engi- 
neering and planning awards had 
taken the lion’s share in earlier 
phases of the highway program. 

More Later? In short, the highway 
program already shows signs of giving 
a welcome lift to the economy. But it 
is not because of any increase, pres- 
ent or immediately ahead, in the size 
of that program. Increasing it sub- 
stantially before fiscal 1965 would call 
for, under the present pay-as-you-go 
system, even heavier taxes than 
President Kennedy has so far been 
willing to propose. 

It would also call for a revision of 
the often cumbersome machinery by 
which states build their highways. 
For example, as of January’s end 
some half-dozen states had not yet 
committed their federal interstate 
system grants dating from fiscal 1959. 
This has not cut down on total US. 
highway building, for more progres- 
sive states are allowed to take up the 
temporary slack left by their back- 
ward cousins. But any genuine in- 
crease in the federal highway program 
would also have to be accompanied 
by a general overhaul of some states’ 
contract-letting practices. In govern- 
ment, no less than in business, spend- 
ing large sums quickly and effectively 
is a man-sized job. 
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VOX POPS 


Lovers of popular music have 
impressed their tastes on 
the Book-of-the-Month Club’s 
balance sheets in a way book 
lovers never did. 


WHATEVER the literary merits of its 
latest selection for members (Graham 
Greene’s A Burnt-Out Case), the 
Book-of-the-Month Club® offered its 
4,000 stockholders some unexciting 
reading last month. On record-high 
sales and commissions of $15.1 million 
for the first six months of fiscal 1961 
(ending June 30), President Axel G. 
Rosin reported that net had plunged 
to $289,000, 73°. below a year ago. 

Poor as the news was for stock- 
holders, one big factor in the down- 
turn was rich in meaning for sociolo- 
gists. For in addition to unusually 
high advertising and promotion costs, 
Rosin was encountering an unusually 
high number of deadbeats—people 
who bought the club’s wares by mail 
but failed to pay their bills. And the 
bulk of them were found, not among 
lovers of books or classical music, but 
among popular music fans. 

Brahms & Magoo. Indeed, Rosin 
sounded a bit like a sociologist him- 
self in discussing the problem. “The 
incidence of bad debts in our popu- 
lar record club is nearly three times 
as high as in our classical record club 
and our book club,” Rosin said last 
month. “It’s a matter of socio-eco- 

*“Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 267,. Price range (1960- 
61): high, 30; low, 1734. Dividend (fiscal 1960) : 
$1.20 ndicated fiscal 1961 payout: $1.20 


Earnings r share (fiscal 1960): $1.73. Total 
assets: $12.5 million. Ticker symbol: BOK 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH’S ROSIN: 
the deadbeats were lowbrows 


nomic levels. A history by Toynbee 
or a Brahms symphony conducted by 
Toscanini is rarely bought by people 
who want Mister Magoo in Hi-Fi. 

The Magoo lovers and admirers of 
Hugo Winterhalter Goes Gypsy and 
such have impressed their tastes on 
Rosin’s balance sheet in a way book 
fanciers never did. In fiscal 1958, the 
year the popular record club got 
started, BOMC’s reserve fund for 
“doubtful accounts” came to little 
more than a half million dollars. By 
last June 30, the reserve had been 
built up (out of what otherwise would 
have been operating profits) to more 
than $2 million—a fourfold increase 
although sales had risen only 64°, 
If not for abnormally high bad debts 
last year, BOMC might have shown 
earnings of some $2.04 per share in- 
stead of the reported $1.73. 

Even so, earnings last year set a 
record. And if, as Rosin reported last 
month, the bad debt rate had not im- 
proved since then, it has at least be- 
come no worse. “I think it has sta- 
bilized,” said Rosin hopefully last 
month. “If we don’t equal last year’s 
earnings this year—and, frankly. | 
am a little doubtful we will because 
of our promotion costs—it won't be 
because of more bad debts.” 


AIRCRAFT 


SMOOTHER FLIGHT 


North American Aviation 

managed to keep its volume 

up but not its profits. Now 

making progress’ on 
them, too. 


StarTInc in the early Fifties, North 
American Aviation, Inc.* was one of 
the first aircraft makers to move into 
missiles, electronics and outer space 
equipment. Already in 1956 some 
27°, of its $914-million sales was in 
such non-aircraft lines as _ missile 
power plants, nuclear reactors and 
guidance systems. By 1960 this part 
of the business had risen to 59‘, ot 
total volume. 

Yet while this expansion into mis- 
siles kept North American's sales up 
around the $900-million mark. there 
was a price to pay: shrinking profit 
margins. Net profit margins fell from 
3.96 cents on the sales dollar in 1955 
to 2.43c in 1960, the lowest point in 
ten years. 

Most of the company’s electronic 
and rocketry production for the 

North American Aviation, Inc. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 5234. Price range (1960- 
61): high, 535g; low, 295,. Dividend (fiscal 
1960): $2 Indicated fiscal 1961 payout: $2. 


Earnings per share (fiscal 1960): $2.87. Total 
assets: $385.6 million. Ticker symbol: NV 
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Pentagon was on “cost-plus-fee” type 
of contracts. Hence the low profit 
margin. Last year, for example, 77% 
of total volume was on this basis. 
Large-volume missile and _ aircraft 
production, on the other hand, is paid 
for on the more profitable “contract 
price” system. 

Change To Come. At last month’s 
annual meeting, however, Chairman 
James H. (“Dutch”) Kindelberger 
had some better news for North 
American’s 45,757 shareholders. Point- 
ing to the 35° rise in backlogs since 
last year, he said: “This year we ex- 
pect our earnings to be considerably 
better than the $2.87 a share of 1960.” 

North American was at last in pro- 
duction on several large-volumed 
products which would be paid for on 
the more profitable contract price 
basis. The bulk of these were the 
A3J-1 Vigilante navy fighter and the 
Hound Dog air-to-air missile for the 
B-52 bombers. 

Admittedly, the bulk of North 
American’s production remained in 
low-margined defense work for the 
Minuteman guidance system, power 
plants for the Atlas and Redstone 
missiles and a myriad other defense 
products. “Still,” said Financial Vice 
President Robert A. Lambeth, “for 
the rest of the year we will be doing 
much more business on fixed-price 
contracts, and this will raise our profit 
margins.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


SPLIT DECISION 


There is no cause to cry 
havoc over the Fed’s deci- 
sion to buy some long-term 
government bonds. But, by 
the same token, it should 
arouse no roseate hopes. 


Not untit April of 1962, when the 
1961 minutes of the Federal Reserve 
System's Open Market Committee are 
published, will outsiders learn wheth- 
er any differences preceded that Com- 
mittee’s recent decision to include 
some long-term government securi- 
ties in its open-market operations. 
This was the highly publicized deci- 
sion to depart from the Fed’s eight- 
year-old preference for buying short- 
term bills only. 

The chances are, however, that any 
hassles were mild. For the Commit- 
tee’s members—which include Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, the other six mem- 
bers of the Fed’s Board of Governors 
and five of the presidents of the re- 
gional Federal Reserve banks—do not 
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FEDERAL RESERVE’S MARTIN: 
could the spread be narrowed? 


regard themselves as economic super- 
men. They realize that there are 
sharp limits to what the Fed can hope 
to do, and those limits serve as an 
effective brake on both the promise 
of the new decision and its dangers. 
Making Money. Why, then, all the 
fuss over relaxation of the “bills only” 
policy? The fact is that open-market 
operations constitute a highly valu- 
able weapon for the Fed. Any changes 
in them are bound to affect the econ- 
omy. When it buys $1 of government 
securities of any maturity, short o1 
long-term, the Fed automatically in- 
creases the balances that commercial 
banks carry with the Federal Reserve. 
Operation of the reserve ratio princi- 
ple enables the banks to create up to 
$6 more of new credit. Federal Re- 
serve sales of government securities, 
of course, have just the opposite effect. 
Yet in spite of all the publicity 
about resumed Fed buying of longer- 
term bonds, one fact of life is that 
the Fed must confine most of its open- 
market operations to the short-term 
market. That market is where its 
operations work most efficiently. It is 
the only one that is big enough ($1.5 
billion to $2 billion per day). The 
market in long-term governments is 
much thinner, partly because most 
such securities are held by individuals 
and institutions (e.g., insurance com- 
panies, pensions, trust funds) that are 
slow to change their portfolios. 
True, the Fed could, by heavy pur- 
chases, lift prices and depress yields 
sufficiently on long-term governments 
to call forth an avalanche of supply 
from sellers who wanted to take 
capital gains and switch to better- 
paying investments. But short of this, 
the long-term market could not sus- 
tain the weight of trading in which 


the Fed must occasionally engage. 
Thus the Fed’s long-term purchases 
—only $13 million in the week the 
decision was announced—are likely 
to remain a small fraction of its total 
open-market operations. 

Playing Both Sides. This being so, 
why should the Fed play the longer- 
term market at all? Simply because 
it is forced to by the economic logic 
of the current recession. The Fed 
must try to keep short-term rates up, 
to minimize any further gold losses 
At the very same time it has to seek 
to lower long-term rates as a reces- 
sion-fighting measure. And this in 
turn is a question of the ties that bind 
the short-term and long-term money 
markets. 

The theory has always been that 
the Fed’s purchases of short-term 
governments depress all short-term 
yields. This is supposed to cause 
banks and other investors to shift 
gradually toward longer-term securi- 
ties. Thus, with some lag in both time 
and degree, long-term rates tend to 
follow short-term ones. 

The nub of the matter is that ques- 
tion of lag. It is probably true, as the 
Fed takes for granted, that changes 
in short-term rates are eventually, in 
some degree, reflected in long-term 
ones. But it is logical to assume that 
the reverse is also true: you cannot 
depress long-term rates without ex- 
erting downward pull on short-term 
rates. Therefore the most the Fed 
can hope to do is narrow slightly the 
spread between rates at the opposite 
ends of the maturity scale. To attempt 
any more would disrupt completely 
the market in long-term governments 

The Art of the Possible. Indeed, even 
this modest impact may be achieved 
more by the prospect of open market 
purchases of long-term bonds than by 
the reality. For until the current eco- 
nomic or _ international situations 
change, the long-term market must 
be ever mindful of purchases that the 
Fed might make. Thus the Fed could 
conceivably, at little cost, impart an 
“upward cast” to that market without 
notably affecting the price of short- 
term securities. 

For those seeking a fiscal elixir, 
this is pretty thin beer. But these 
limitations also undercut some of the 
more violent critics. Some of these 
critics have suspected that the Fed 
will now proceed to peg the price of 
government bonds, monetize the pub- 
lic debt and swing wide the door to 
boundless inflation. If that were the 
objective of the Fed’s bosses, they 
could surely be counted on to find a 
more efficient means than the pur- 
chase of a few million dollars worth 
of long- and medium-term govern- 
ment bonds. 
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DISCOUNTED ASSETS 


Holding companies, generally speaking, are set up to enable a family or financial group to hold tight 
control of another company without actually owning all of the bigger company's stock. In most cases 
shares of the holding companies sell at substantial (see below) discounts from the market value of 
their holdings. Why should this be so? Partly because of longstanding prejudice against them among 
investors. Partly, too, because there is a potential tax liability involved should they be liquidated. 
Most important, perhaps, is the fact thot markets for their securities are generally much less active 
than for those of the operating company they control. The existence of these discounts creates an 
interesting situation: because the discounts can both widen and narrow, holding company securities 
often will climb faster in a rising market than those of the companies they control. The converse, of 
course, can be true in a falling market. Below are details on some of the larger holding companies: 


CONTROLLED 


COMPANIES — HOLLING COMA 
- 1 shore Latest avail Discount 
: -OMPANY AND ITS Percentage of holding Recent net asset 1960 Current from osset 
x MAIN INVESTMENTS owned Co. buys price value dividend yield 


ARGUS CORP. LTD. 37 $45.39 $1.00 2.70% 


Canadian Breweries, Ltd. 11.4% .28 shs 
Dominion Stores, Ltd. 23.6 22 
e Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd. 16.2 65 
is Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 12.4 89 
St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 22.4 59 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE CO. 56 64.65E 2.50 4.47 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 35.7 1.32 | 
ATLAS CORP. 4\6 5.01 NONE 
; Hidden Splendor Mining Co. 92.0 38 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. 55.9 10 
Titeflex, Inc. 94.8 13 
BENEFICIAL CORP. 21% 33.00E 0.70 3.29 
Beneficial Finance 30.0 75 
‘ CHRISTIANA SECURITIES | 15,400° 17,200.00E 500.00 3.25 
; E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 27.0 81.33 
General Motors 18.9 3.57 
: COCA COLA INTERNATIONAL 1,150 Bid 1,925.76 53.10 4.60 
Coca Cola Co. 26.9 24.00 
EQUITY CORP. 5168 8.27 0.05 0.98 
i Bell Intercontinental 50.0 17 
“3 Friden, Inc. 15.4 02 | 
: Philips Lamp Works Holding Co - 01 
GREAT AMERICAN LIFE UNDERWRITERS 905 1,475.00E 5.00 0.06 
Franklin Life Ins. Co. 25.0 16.03 
:| KAISER INDUSTRIES 1156 15.50 NONE 
i 2 | Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 43.8 29 
Kaiser Steel 79.9 
Permanente Cement 39.0 10 
y McINTYRE PORCUPINE MINES 2734 37.50E 1.33 4.79 
: Ventures, Ltd. 26.0 27 
International Nickel 0.8 09 
iy Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd 6.0 16 
Amerada Petroleum 3.0 .08 
MISSION CORP. 363% 51.00E 1.50 4.08 
: Skelly Oil Co. 59.4 92 
* Tidewater Oil Co. 3.7 14 
MISSION DEVELOPMENT 2714 35.85E NONE 
Tidewater Oil Co 47.7 1.41 
NEWMONT MINING CORP. 71% 95.37 2.40 3.37 
Continental Oil Co. 45 34 
Newmont Oil Co. 100.0 01 
O’okiep Copper Co., Lta 57.0 2) 
Tsumeb Corp., Ltd. 28.5 .40 
‘ :| UNITED STATES FOIL B 3716 46.66E 0.40 1.08 
2 : Reynolds Metals Co. 47.4 93 
Reynolds Corp. 53.5 21 


“Before 80-1 split 


E-Estimated. “Plus 5°o in stock No sales in over 2 years, price not necessarily indicative. 
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RETAILING 


THE FIRST FAMILY OF RETAILING 


In a business where tenths of a cent make the dif- 


ference, Federated Department 


its competition. 


Stores easily leads 


That it does so is due in no small 


part to the merchandising genius of the Lazarus fam- 
ily, whose watchwords are “dominance” and “growth.” 


In Tokyo, the footloose shopper is 
likely to wind up at the Mitsukoshi 
Store (in business since 1673), which 
for a price will furnish not only com- 
plete weddings but the necessary boy - 
meets-girl introduction service as 
well. In Moscow, of course, the No. 
One store is state-run GUM, the 
cavernous gray emporium on Red 
Square which is not above staging 
capitalistic fashion shows. London has 
its Harrods, which will purvey a talk- 
ing macaw, a funeral service, or an 
overcoat with the same unruffled effi- 
ciency. 

The US., too, has its share of great 
stores. In Columbus, Ohio, for ex- 
ample, “the” store is F. & R. Lazarus, 
the biggest and most estimable for 
many miles around. In New York’s 
bedroom borough, Brooklyn, Abraham 
& Straus occupies a similar eminence. 
In Houston, the leader is Foley’s; in 
Cincinnati, Shillito’s: in Miami, Bur- 
dine’s. 

All of this latter group have one 
thing in common: they are members 
of the complex known as Federated 
Department Stores,* the U.S.’ biggest 
(1960 sales: about $785 million), most 
profitable (1960 net: an estimated 
$33.5 million) department store 
chain. With such other top stores 
as Bloomingdale’s in Manhattan, 
Sanger’s in Dallas, Boston’s famous 
Filene’s (home of the original bar- 
gain basement) and Rike’s of Dayton. 
they make Federated the leading re- 
tailer almost everywhere it operates 

“Federated Department 
NYSE. Recent price: 39. Price range (1960- 
61): high, 40'4; low, 325,. Dividend (1960) 
$1.025. Indicated 1961 payout: $1.10. Earnings 


per share (1959): $1.98. Total assets: $347.8 
million. Ticker symbol: FDS 


Stores. Traded 


a store (and it operates, all told, 50 
main stores and branches in 32 com- 
munities). 

To achieve that $785 million in sales 
last year, Federated’s 15,000 selling 
employees (about 40°, of its total) 
averaged $50,000-$55,000 sales 
apiece. They rang up more than 130 
million transactions, or well over 700 
each minute of each business day, 
with an average “ticket” of close to 
$6. They turned over their stocks of 
inventory, on average, five times dur- 
ing the year. Ninety-five per cent of 
their sales (including men’s furnish- 
ings) were made to women. Under- 
standably, Federated makes constant 
surveys to see what the women in its 
trading areas think of the local Fed- 
erated store. 

First Family. Federated has fought 
its way to the top of the bitterly 
competitive retailing heap through the 
efforts of a long line of predecessor 
merchant chiefs, including such fa- 
mous names as Filene’s_ Lincoln 
Filene, A&S’s Walter Rothschild and 
Frederick Rike of Dayton. But un- 
questionably the first name in retail- 
ing’s first chain belongs today to Clan 
Lazarus, a tightly knit group of third- 
and fourth-generation retailers de- 
scended from one Simon Lazarus, a 
refugee from German religious perse- 
cution who opened a tiny men’s 
clothing store in Columbus in 1851. 

At Federated’s helm today is “Mr. 
Fred” Lazarus, 76, one of Simon’s four 
merchant grandsons. Second in com- 
mand is Fred’s son, “Mr. Ralph,” 47, 
Federated’s president. And scattered 
throughout Federated are no less than 
eight other members of the family 


which the retailing world respectfully 
calls “the Lazari.” (Federated em- 
ployees, to avoid confusion, invariably 
address them as “Mr...” followed by 
the first name.) 

It would be wrong to assume that 
even so successful a group of mer- 
chants as the Lazari could (or would 
try to) dictate policy to the diverse 
group of highly profitable stores which 
constitutes Federated today. But in 
the largely advisory role which the 
chain’s central management plays, 
theirs is certainly the most influential 
voice—just as the Lazarus store in 
Columbus most completely dominates 
its trading area and is, therefore, 
probably Federated’s most profitable 
single unit. 

About Face. Until 1945 even that ad- 
visory role was unknown. For the 
first 16 years of its existence (the 
outgrowth of a meeting of Fred Laza- 
rus, Walter Rothschild and Louis 
Kirstein of Filene’s on Rothschild’s 
yacht in the summer of 1929), Fed- 
erated was merely a paper holding 
company, designed to spread the risks 
among its four members (Lazarus. 
A&S, Filene’s and Bloomingdale's). 

As the war neared an end, it be- 
came clear that Federated either had 
to grow or dissolve. It was making 
more money than could profitably be 
plowed back into existing stores, es- 
pecially in the crowded metropolitan 
areas of the East. What’s more, trade 
rumor had it, Clan Lazarus had some 
cause for dissatisfaction, since the 
F. & R. Lazarus store was contribut- 
ing proportionately more and more 
of total profits. 

Things reached the point at which 
serious talks were held in 1944-45 
to consider breaking up Federated 
But some major interests were firm- 
ly opposed, and, in the end, it was 
decided to take the opposite tack. 
In June 1945, a central management 
office with Mr. Fred at its head, was 
established in Cincinnati. Since then, 
Federated’s sales have nearly quad- 
rupled, while profits have risen more 
than sixfold. 


WELL- RUN STORE On two major scores, Federated's retailing skill has paid off in 


profits: 1) it has led all major retailing chains in net profit margins, and, 2) it has been one of the few able to increase 
those margins over the past five difficult years. 


T Federated Dept. Stores 


May Dept. Stores 


= 


Marshall Field 


| 


*12 mos. ended 10/31/60 
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‘Growth-Minded. Jn view of that re- 
markable record, management 
understandably, strongly growth- 
minded. Last month, while Mr. Fred 
recuperated from a mild illness, Ralph 
Lazarus explained why growth is the 
key word in Federated’s lexicon. 

“We've often admitted that we are 
not good merchants in a ‘control’ 
situation,” notes Mr. Ralph, “that is, a 
situation where you have to be con- 
cerned about the elements of expense 
rather than building greater customer 
acceptance. Grandfather Lazarus used 
to say ‘You can’t buy ham sandwiches 
with percentages, and we believe it. 
The key to profits is not to cut down 
vour overhead, but to build up your 
volume. And you do that by making 
your store the headquarters store for 
more people buying more different 
types of goods than any other store 
in your community.” 

What the Lazaruses mean by a 
headquarters store is well illustrated 
by Mr. Fred’s story of a Brooklyn 
mother whose daughter was soon to 
leave for summer camp. Armed with 
a list of 38 necessary items, she 
shopped A&S—and emerged with 36 
of them. “That lady,” notes Mr. Fred 
with satisfaction, “will always think 
first of A&S, because she knows she 
can find there almost anything she 
wants.” 

Thinking Big. Federated’s ambitions, 
however, are not confined merely to 
its chosen field of retailing. Says Mr. 
Ralph: “We want to be a company 
which will compare favorably in re- 
turn on investment with the growth 
companies in any field” (see chart, p. 
22). Adds he: “Our objective is a 
20°, after-tax return, even though 
our average in recent years has been 
around 15%.” 


VR. FRED: 


Still, the 15°, return which Fed- 
erated has been netting since the 
mid-Fifties compares favorably, not 
only with leaders of other industries, 
but with the biggest names in two 
different types of merchandising, 
Sears and Penney. Thus, though 
Federated’s 14.3% average return 
since 1955 still trails Penney’s king- 
sized 17.5%, it is a trifle above Sears’ 
14.1, showing, despite the lack of the 
non-merchandising “kickers” (e.g., 
insurance) which have markedly 
boosted Sears’ take in recent years. 
Within Federated’s own department 
store group, it is simply no contest: 
the next best equity return is May 
Department Stores’ 10.8°,. 

Federated has achieved this im- 
pressive showing, what's more, with 
the benefit of very little leverage in 
its capital structure. As of Jan. 31, 
1960, long-term debt made up a 
trifling 8.1°7 of its total capital, and 
that figure sank even lower last year. 
“We are not unaware of the ad- 
vantages of leverage,” says Ralph 
Lazarus with a grin. “But we don’t 
think a high proportion of debt is 
consistent with the sort of quality 
company we want to be.” 

Vital Difference. It is axiomatic 
among retailers that they are all en- 
gaged in the same business. With 
few exceptions, they buy merchandise 
which any other retailer can buy and 
offer it for resale at a price which the 
competition usually can (and _ will) 
match. Yet Federated nets a snappy 
4.3°° on each dollar of sales, well 
above the industry average of 3.1% 
for stores in the $50 million and up 
range, which is where most of its 
major units fall. That 4.3%, is also 
more than twice the profit-poor 1.9% 
which arch-rival Allied Stores, from 


MR. RALPH: 
“you can't buy ham sandwiches with percentages” 


MERCHANDISE HANDLING: 
the profit principle is twofold 


whom Federated took the sales lead 
in 1957, netted in its latest 12 months 
(see chart, p. 19). 

Its above-average profit margin, in 
turn, is the key to Federated’s top- 
drawer return on equity. For like 
other retailers, Federated must carry 
the same substantial merchandise in- 
ventories, keep working capital tied 
up to provide liberal credit terms. 
Thus Federated’s total assets work 
only a bit harder than its competitors’: 
in 1959 it rang up $2.19 in sales for 
each dollar of assets, compared with 
$2.27 for Macy’s, $2.02 for Associated 
Dry Goods and a pace-setting $2.34 
for Allied. 

Yet since Federated hangs on to 
more of each sales dollar than the 
competition, its final profit showing is 
easily the best. If, for example, Fed- 
erated had netted only the big-store 
average 3.1°7 on its sales for 1955-59, 
its return on equity would have 
shrunk from the actual 14.3°7 to just 
9.8¢,, or just what Associated (which 
did have a3.1% profit margin) showed. 

Profit Principle. Thus the question is: 
how does Federated manage to wring 
more profit out of each sales dollar 
than a group of competitors who are. 
presumably, equally devoted to the 
objective of making money? 

“The answer is twofold,” replies 
Ralph Lazarus. “First, we organize 
for maximum profit by pushing the 
responsibility for profit down to the 
lowest possible level—the department 
manager. Secondly, we try to be sure 
that the Federated store is always the 
dominant store in its trading area, the 
one which sets the pace for other 
retailers.” 

The role of the department manager 
within Federated is one of Fred Laza- 
rus’ many contributions to American 
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EXPERIMENTAL SELF-SERVICE: 
each manager an entrepreneur 


retailing (another: assortments 
grouped by sizes, an idea he picked 
up while on a busman’s holiday at 
Paris’ Galeries Lafayette). It has 
since been widely imitated by other 
U:S. retailers, but never with quite the 
same success. 

The Entrepreneur. Dissatisfied with 
the old subdivision of a store into 
functional pyramids (e.g., merchandis- 
ing, services, accounting and pub- 
licity—an organization pioneered at 
Filene’s), Fred Lazarus first intro- 
duced the department manager setup 
at Lazarus in the late Twenties. Es- 
sentially, it puts one man in charge 
of both buying and selling all the 
merchandise in a single department. 
“Selling.” however, includes floor dis- 
plays, advertising, maintaining ade- 
quate stocks, scheduling special pro- 
motions and training sales people. 

The department manager is charged 
a proportionate amount of rent for 
the space he occupies, for its light 
and heat and for the supporting serv- 
ices (e.g., delivery) he uses. After 
all these charges, he is expected to 
show a satisfactory profit on his op- 
erations. Just what constitutes a sat- 
isfactory profit varies with the his- 
torical performance of his department 
and what the store management 
thinks it ought to earn. It is always 
expected to be above-average for the 
community. 

“We're trying.” explains Ralph 
Lazarus, “to make every department 
manager virtually an independent 
entrepreneur, to make his profit-and- 
loss statement as realistic as it would 


Although substantially the same idea has 
jong been an article of faith for Canada’s 
tamed T. Eaton & Co., a pioneer of such other 
notable retailing innovations as the catalog 
order office, since adopted by Sears and 
Montgomery Ward 
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be if he were actually operating his 
own store. After all, many of our 
departments do a million or more 
dollars of sales a year, which is far 
bigger than many competing specialty 
stores.” 

To keep the department manager 
constantly reaching for profitable 
growth, each January and July he 
sits down with his store’s top man- 
agement to draw up two six-month 
plans. One projects the sales he ex- 
pects to achieve during the next six 
months, and the profits he ought to 
realize on those sales. (“We en- 
courage him to be conservative,” notes 
Mr. Ralph.) The other is a “word 
plan,” a verbal analysis of his de- 
partment’s strengths and weaknesses 
and what he proposes to do about 
each. (“We think that’s even more 
important than the sales budget,” says 
Ralph Lazarus.) 

Building Dominance. Just the same, 
Federated’s management is keenly 
aware that even the most aggressive 
department manager is hard put to 
show a satisfactory profit (as Fed- 
erated defines “satisfactory”) unless 
his department is part of the com- 
munity’s leading store—what the 
Lazari call “the dominant store.” How 
they go about building a store into a 
dominant position is best illustrated. 
perhaps, by the story of Shillito’s. 

When F. & R. Lazarus bought the 
John Shillito store for $2.5 million in 
1928 (the year before Federated was 
founded), it was trading largely on 
its reputation as the oldest store west 
of the Alleghanies (founded 1830). It 
ranked no better than fourth among 
Cincinnati stores, with a 1927 volume 
of about $4 million. Many of its de- 
partments were leased, its merchan- 
dise was cheap to the point of shoddi- 


DELIVERING CUSTOMERS FROM BRANCH STORE PARKING 


ness and its building was 50 years 
old. 

Fred Lazarus, assisted by his broth- 
er Jeffrey (who still runs Shillito’s), 
set out to regain first spot among Cin- 
cinnati retailers. The old store was 
refurbished, the cheap merchandise 
quickly sold out. Then, department 
by department, Fred Lazarus set out 
to get the lion’s share of the Cincin- 
nati market. Shaving markups to the 
bone, profiting by the mistakes of 
rather feeble competition, the Lazari 
boosted sales more than 50°,, to $6.5 
million, in 1929. By 1939 Shillito’s 
was once again No. One, with sales of 
over $10.7 million. Last year it did 
an estimated $57 million, over one 
third of all Federal Reserve depart- 
ment store volume in the Cincinnati 
area, and more than its two biggest 
competitors combined. 

Once a Federated store reaches the 
top in its trading area, local manage- 
ment has two responsibilities: to stay 
on top and to keep growing. Feder- 
ated’s brass is unlikely to dictate how 
those jobs are to be done, but it will 
certainly want to know why if they 
are not done. 

One important technique of staying 
ahead is a “lively” sales atmosphere 
“Downtown stores,” notes Mr. Ralph, 
“ought to generate at least $70-$75 
of sales per square foot, and a branch 
that’s been in business three years. 
at least $60." Of Federated’s total 
sales, some 75‘, still comes from its 
11 downtown units 

The Beaut. Federated’s management 
knows that each year’s. retained 
profits constitute, in effect, a new sub- 
scription of money by stockholders 
who may withdraw their money if 
they are dissatisfied with the way it 
is reinvested. Says Ralph Lazarus 


LOT: 
to stay on top, the watchword is “liveliness 
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“We don’t feel at liberty to use our 
undistributed earnings to subsidize 
marginal or substandard operations. 
They should be used as profitably as 
the proceeds from a new issue of 
stock.” 

Even so astute a management as 
Federated’s, however, occasionally 
makes mistakes. And, as the late 
Fiorello LaGuardia used say: 
“When I make a mistake, I make a 
beaut!” Federated’s beaut of a mis- 
take came ten years ago when, look- 
ing for new ways to reinvest its 
earnings at a profit, it decided to build 
a chain of small department stores 
(to be called Fedway, ie., “the Fed- 
erated way”) in the faster-growing 
cities of the bustling Southwest and 
West. 

Fred Lazarus was among the first 
to note the steady postwar drift of 
the U.S. population to the South and 
West. The first. acquisition he made 
for Federated, in fact, was Foley's of 
Houston—a city in which he had al- 
ready rounded up land to build a 
store when Foley's owners at last 
agreed to sell. (It was during this 
deal that Mr. Fred turned real estate 
salesman to peddle a parcel of land 
which had cost $1.250,000 for $3,050,- 
000, a price which gleeful Houstonites 
noted was the equivalent of $2,000 a 
“front inch”—still a local record.) 

Problem Child. But Fedway was an- 
other matter. The Lazari still believe 
that the concept was sound, and will 
ultimately prove profitable. But they 
freely acknowledge that Fedway has 
been a problem child for most of its 
ten-year existence. 

“We made a lot of mistakes,” ad- 
mits Ralph Lazarus frankly. “We paid 
top prices for real estate in towns 
whose growth curve began to level 
off after we came in. We overbuilt 
our stores for volume growth that just 
didn’t materialize. Those factors gave 
us a heavy burden of fixed charges to 
carry. Worst of all, though, we tried 
to superimpose our knowledge and 
experience from Cincinnati and New 
York on brand-new selling organiza- 
tions thousands of miles away.” 

The results were predictable. Ex- 
cept for one or two, notably in Al- 
buquerque, Fedway stores’ results 
were (and are) far below expecta- 
tions. They have also claimed a dis- 
proportionate amount of management 
time and effort. One Fedway unit, 
Halliburton’s of Oklahoma City, sud- 
denly went out of business last month. 
“It was a choice,” explains Ralph 
Lazarus, “between chasing strong 
competitors to the suburbs or quit- 
ting. We had lost our downtown posi- 
tion and couldn't regain it without 
terrific added effort and investment.” 
All remaining Fedway units are 


now in the black. Most, however, are 
not yet returning what Federated 
brass considers a satisfactory profit. 
The result: plans for Fedway’s future 
are being restudied. “We know now,” 
says Ralph Lazarus, “that it is difficult 
to build profitable new stores in a 
community new to you except in un- 
usually fast-growing towns which 
are drastically under-stored.” Hence- 
forth, Fedway may expand by acqui- 
sition, too. Last June the Lazari 
bought Levy’s of Tucson and added 
it to Fedway. 

Minding the Store. Fortunately for 
Federated stockholders, Fedway is 
not large enough (probably no more 
than 5% of total volume) to drag 
down the group’s over-all results per- 


Retailing has earned a reputation as 

a low profit business. Not so for | 

Federated Department Stores, how- | 

ever. Its return on stockholders’ cap- 

ital has been roughly on a par with =| 
that of many of the most profitable | 
giant corporations in other industries. | 
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ceptibly. Moreover, in re-examining 
the idea of building new stores, the 
Lazari are returning to one of their 
own first principles. As Mr. Fred has 
often said: “We are retailers, not real- 
tors. We have always believed that we 
could make more money selling mer- 
chandise than owning land. If not, 
we shouldn't be in retailing.” 

The Lazari have no quarrel with 
the several big retailers (among them: 
May, Allied, Gimbel’s) who firmly 
believe in owning the land which 
underlies their stores—land which 
can be made to turn a profit through 
wholly owned, unconsolidated real- 
estate subsidiaries. But Federated 
prefers either to rent from a builder 
or to build itself for a sale-and-lease- 


back. True, it has sold no stores for 
several years; as a result. it now 
owns 40°, of the space it occupies, up 
from 25°, in 1957. Notes Mr. Ralph: 
“Recently the money market has 
been wrong, with rents high and at- 
tractive reinvestment opportunities 
scarce. When money rates ease, 
we might well sell off some stores.” 

The results Federated has achieved 
over the years certainly suggest that 
in retailing it pays to stay home and 
mind the store while letting others 
tie up dollars in real estate. In 1960, 
for example, Federated was one of 
the few retailers to raise sales in 
what Ralph Lazarus calls “the most 
unseasonable year in memory: bad 
winter, late spring, cool summer, 
warm autumn, then terrible weather 
during the peak Christmas selling 
season.” The snows of December and 
January (“We got clobbered in New 
York and Boston, two mighty big 
towns for us,” notes Mr. Ralph) 
trimmed Federated’s nine-month 
sales increase, but it still wound 
up 1960 an estimated 3.3‘, ahead of 
1959. 

But that modest gain, well below 
Federated’s average 8.7‘, increase in 
1955-59, was dearly won. To achieve 
it, Federated spent more promotion 
dollars, took bigger markdowns to 
keep its merchandise moving. Result: 
total net probably slipped modestly 
below 1959’s $33.8 million, despite the 
sales pickup, and earnings per share 
fell an estimated 5° to about $1.90. 
Even that somewhat discouraging 
showing, however, promised to out- 
pace the as-yet-unreleased results of 
rival retailers, most of whose earnings 
were down far more sharply at the 
year’s three-quarter mark. 

Market Payoff. Federated’s consis- 
tently above-average performance has 
by no means been lost on Wall Street, 
where its stock has more than quad- 
rupled in the last decade. Equally 
noteworthy, perhaps, Federated is the 
only major department store chain 
whose stock commands a really sub- 
stantial premium over its book value. 
Thus last month, each dollar of book 
was worth $2.78 in market value to 
Federated, vs. Associated’s next-best 
$1.63, May’s $1.55 and a dismal 88c 
for Allied. 

Federated is hardly strapped for 
cash. It is well able to afford its 50°,— 
plus payout of annual earnings to 
stockholders. But it knows that when 
and if it does need money, manage- 
ment’s prestige in the marketplace 
will help get it on the cheapest pos- 
sible terms. Which explains why both 
Lazaruses say, again and _ again, 
“We’re not merely interested in 
growing. We're interested only in 
growing profitably.” 
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TELEVISION 


ZENITH CLIMBS 
ABOARD 


Who wants to pioneer? Ze- 

nith didn’t so far as color TV 

was concerned. But with 

sales starting to roll, it has 

decided to get on the band- 
wagon. 


Wuen, in 1956, Radio Corporation of 
America* Chairman David Sarnoff 
decided to plow ahead with develop- 
ment of color TV, two of his leading 
rivals scoffed. Giant General Elec- 
tric said it felt Sarnoff was jumping 
the gun. Said Zenith’s+ late President 
Eugene McDonald: “Color TV is not 
ready. . . . RCA is forcing it prema- 
turely.” 

RCA went ahead anyway. It spent 
an estimated $130 million developing. 
manufacturing and selling sets at a 
loss, ran several hours a week of color 
broadcasts on its National Broadcast- 
ing Co. subsidiary. But not until 
1960, when it sold a record 140,000 
sets, did RCA finally make its first 
$1 million in color TV profits. 

Lively Climb. But last month in a 
generally sluggish economy, sales of 
color TV sets were climbing at a 
lively pace (see chart). This year 
the industry expects the public will 

*Radio Corp. of America. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 58!2. Price range (1960-61): 
high, 78%,: low, 46'2. Dividend (1960): $1. In- 
dicated 1961 payout: $1. Earnings per share 


(1959): $2.59. Total assets: $804.9 million 
Ticker symbol: RCA. 


Radio Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent 

21 Price range (1960-61): high. 

: low, 89'g. Dividend (1960): $2.75. In- 
dicated 1961 payout: $2.60. Earnings per 
share (1959): $5.63. Total assets: $115.1 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: ZE 


QUALITY CHECK ON RCA COLOR TELEVISION SETS: 
competition may mean a greater market 
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buy about 225,000 color sets for 
around $150 million (as compared 
with nearly 6 million black-and-white 
television sets worth perhaps $1.4 bil- 
lion). With an estimated 95% of the 
color market, RCA obviously was sit- 
ting pretty. 

It came, therefore, as no surprise 
last month when Zenith announced 
it was finally getting into the act. 
“Not long ago we said we weren't 
ready,” said Zenith President Joseph 
S. Wright, “but things have changed 
since then. We've been working for 
a good long time on a receiver that 
met our standards of performance and 
reliability, and now we think we've 
got that receiver.” 

Welcome, Stranger! How did RCA 
feel about the new competition from 
the company that has outsold it in 
every year since 1958 in sales of 
black-and-white sets? “We wel- 
come,” said RCA President John 
Burns, “the entry of Zenith into the 
color TV field.” 

Obviously RCA faced formidable 
new competition. But Burns was not 
entirely whistling in the dark. Ze- 
nith’s move would probably force 
other TV networks to join NBC in 
the regular broadcast of color pro- 
grams. This, in turn, would widen 
the market for color sets and help 
stimulate RCA’s business. Zenith, 
in fact, is counting on this happening. 
“As soon as Zenith and _ probably 
others in the industry get rolling on 
the thing,” says Zenith’s Wright, “the 
other television networks are not go- 
ing to want everyone looking at NBC 
programs.” 

What of the other major holdout. 
GE’s Ralph Cordiner? “We are,” said 
a carefully worded statement from 
GE, “looking at the color market with 
increasing interest. However, at the 


BANDWAGON TIME? 


The color TV set bo may be 
starting to roll. RCA’s sales (95% of 
industry sales) made big strides in 
1960 and are likely to jump another 
50% this year. Now Zenith plans to 
launch its own sets in the fall. 


Color TV set sales (Thousands of sets) 
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present time we have no immediate 
plans to enter the color market.” But 
the industry was guessing that with 
Zenith in the field at last, GE could 
not be far behind. 


ETHICAL DRUGS 


UP-BEAT IN 
KALAMAZOO 


Last year’s slight dip notwith- 
standing, Upjohn’s prospects 
for 1961 look very good. 


LIKE tattered leaves finally falling in 
recession’s winter, the reports that 
fluttered down all last month from 
U.S. ethical pharmaceutical companies 
seemed to disprove any industry pre- 
tensions to being depression-proof. 

True, a number of drug firms man- 
aged to lift sales volume, usually by 
minuscule amounts. But earnings 
were almost invariably down—Parke, 
Davis by 1.6°,, Abbott Laboratories 
by 4.7°,, Merck by 7.3°,. And the 
few companies that were hit by a 
combination of lower margins on fall- 
ing sales found it a painful experience. 
Thus, a mere 4.5% sales decline (to 
$178.5 million) whipsawed big Eli 
Lilly for a 20°; slash in earnings (to 
$18.8 million). 

Behind the Totals. At first blush, 
Kalamazoo’s family-controlled (59°; ) 
Upjohn Co.* seemed to be running 

*Upjohn Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
511. Price range (1960-61): high, 6254; low, 
41!,. Dividend (1960): 70c. Indicated 1961 
prem: 72c. Earnings per share (1960): $1.62. 


otal assets: $144 million. Ticker symbol 
UPJ 
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with the pack: like many drug houses. 
its earnings were down slightly (in 
this case 2°,, to $1.62 per share) on 
1.6°, higher sales ($159.4 million). 
But a careful look at the figures sug- 
gested that Upjohn might actually be 
succeeding in bucking the trend. In 
fact, Upjohn brass was contending 
that last year’s mild profit drop was 
something of a fluke. 

What did Upjohn in, during 1960, 
was, clearly, the third quarter. In 
the other nine months the company 
showed a healthy 8.3°, earnings gain 
on a sales boost of some 5°. The 
third-quarter slide resulted from the 
unusual overtones of a common oc- 
currence, in this case a price cut of 
12°, in vitamins and nearly 16%, in 
broad-spectrum antibiotics, each ac- 
counting for over 15° of sales. 

Invisible Inventory. As for the anti- 
biotic price cut, Vice President and 
Treasurer D. Gordon Knapp remarks 
that Upjohn “just had to meet the 
cuts of other producers.” In vita- 
mins, Upjohn was caught with peak 
inventories when a Food & Drug 
Administration order reduced the 
amount of folic acid permitted in 
most multivitamin preparations. Much 
of this inventory had to be given 
away, and the company, not unmind- 
ful of the possible strictures of Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver’s drug inquiry, 
decided that its lower material costs 
in new vitamin formulations should 
also bring lower wholesale prices. 

Moreover, the impact of both cuts 
was compounded in the third quarter 
by a company policy. This policy, in 
the words of Dr. E. Gifford Upjohn. 
the company’s president. “protects 
the stocks on the shelves of retail 
pharmacies and thus issues credits 
for unsold stock in the hands of re- 
tailers at the time of a price cut.” 


PICKAGING VITAMINS IN UPJOHN’'S KALAMAZOO PLANT: 
a change in the formula turned out to be expensive 


Computing those credits led to the 
discovery that retail druggists (to 
quote Treasurer Knapp) “had more 
shelf stock than we thought they had.” 

As a result, Upjohn was clipped 
three ways in the third quarter: 1) by 
lower prices for its antibiotics and 
vitamins; 2) by $1 million in shelf 
stock credits to pharmacists: and 3) 
by lower orders stemming from the 
unexpectedly large retail inventories. 
As a result, sales for the quarter were 
off 7.5°, and earnings nearly 20°,. 

More Room Abroad. Was Upjohn’s 
third-quarter stumble, then, merely 
a happenstance? As evidence that it 
was, Treasurer Knapp cites fourth- 
quarter 1960 gains of 4.4°, in sales 
and nearly 11% in earnings over the 
same period of 1959. The company’s 
steroid hormone, Medrol, and its oral 
antidiabetic, Orinase, are solid front- 
runners in their respective fields. 

Also promising well for 1961 are Up- 
john’s overseas prospects. In 1960 
Upjohn got less than 15‘, of its dollar 
volume from foreign sales, thus would 
seem to have much more room for 
overseas expansion than its com- 
petitors, many of whom already do 
25°. -45° of their business abroad. 

“Our gain in foreign sales in 1960. 
says Treasurer Knapp, “was even 
greater than the 20°, we showed in 
1959, and 1961 has started out just as 
good.” This year Upjohn’s foreign 
business should be close to 14%, of 
sales, and next year 15°, -16°,. 

Thus, whatever happens to the rest 
of the industry this year, Upjohn 
should have a good year. Knapp picks 
his words with care: “Those were 
abnormal things that happened in 
1960. There is no reason why 1961 
should not be more normal.” But in 
this case “normal” probably means 
“very good.” 


SOCONY MOBIL’S NICKERSON: 
his work was far from 


over 


OU 


DISCONTENTED 
OILMAN 


Socony Mobil looked a good 


deal better last’ year, but 
President Nickerson is still 
far from happy with the 


showing. 


THe lanky, sandy-haired executive 
let his gaze wander over his polished 
25th floor office in midtown Man- 
hattan. Then he leaned forward 
abruptly in his high, leather-backed 
chair and hit the desktop sharply with 
his hand. “This company,” said he in 
clipped words, “is still eating dust. 
and I am getting pretty damned tired 
of it.” 

The speaker was Albert Lindsay 
Nickerson, 50-year-old president of 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc.,* the U.S.” 
second largest oil giant. It was rare 
enough for the boss of a $3.3-billion 
(total assets) company to speak thus 
in public of his firm’s position. Rarer 
still, considering Socony’s creditable 
showing last year: earnings up 11‘,. 
to $3.76 a share, the first improvement 
since net began to slide in 1956. 

Sham Modesty? Nickerson, however. 
was indulging in no sham modesty. 
Among the major oil companies 
Socony was still the least profitable. 
Even with last year’s improvement, 
per share earnings were still 34°, be- 
hind 1956's record of $5.70 a share. 
Return on its massive capital invest- 

Socony Mobil Oil Co. Inc. Traded NYSE 


Recent price: 445,. Price range (1960-61) 
high, 4614; low, 347,. Dividend (1960): $2 


Indicated 1961 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
$3.76. Total assets: $3.3 billion. Ticker 
SOM 


(1960) : 
symbol 
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THIS MESSAGE 
IS DIRECTED TO... 


Our popular Domeliners ... and there’s noth- 
ing finer... provide thousands with complete 
relaxation in their travels between Chicago or 
St. Louis and the Pacific Coast. Indeed, as time 
passes so pleasantly aboard these smartly- 
appointed trains, many look upon their trips 
as happy vacation interludes. Next time you're 
going our way, why not enjoy a Union Pacific 
travel treat? 


Union Pacific has been serving shippers for 
almost a century. There isn’t a piece of equip- 
ment, a new freight facility, or an electronic 
device, (many of which we pioneered) that 
hasn't been studied . . . and placed in use, if it 
met our high standards. All of which means 
that Union Pacific service is as up-to-date as 
today. Got anything going our way? Let us 
demonstrate that our service is the best you've 
ever experienced. 


UNION 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
UNEXCELLED TRANSPORTATION FOR PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS 
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...in Columbia Gas System’s 
constant search for progress 


A number of “firsts” in the business of delivering natural gas 
have been recorded by companies of the Columbia Gas System. 
ilere is another—one of the highlights of 1960 operations. 

On November 15, 1960, the 10,500-horsepower thrust of an 
aircraft jet engine was harnessed to help pump 666 million 
cu. ft. of natural gas a day to help serve 15 million people*. 
This is the first time an aircraft jet engine has been used 
as a source of stationary power. In cooperation with Pratt 
& Whitney and Cooper—Bessemer, it was installed in this 
compressor station near Clementsville, Ky., on the lines of 
Columbia Gulf Transmission Company, a System subsidiary. 
With nine other Columbia Gulf compressor stations, it moves 
yas from the Louisiana Gulf Coast to other Columbia System 
companies which, in 1960 delivered a total of 792 billion 
cubic feet of gas to homes, industry and other public utilities. 
IN 1960, THE SYSTEM ALSO... equipped more compres- 
sor and field pumping stations with automatic controls... 
built an entire distribution system for an Ohio village with 
plastic pipe... began operation of the first leg of a micro- 
wave communications system... instituted new refinements 
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In this 
building... 
a new 


in machine accounting and centralized billing procedures. 


These and many more innovations were completed or initi- 
ated in 1960 in Columbia Gas System’s constant search for 
new, better and more economical ways to serve customers. 


For the full story of the System’s progress, write for the 
Annual Report for 1960. 


*The estimated 1960 population of the area served by Columbia System 
companies in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Varyland, Kentucky and the District of Columbia. 


THE COLUMB 
SYSTEM, INC. 


Columbia Gas System Service Corporation, Columbia Hydrocarbon Corpo- 
ration, 120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. CHARLESTON GROUP: 
United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Sea- 
board Corporation, Columbia Gas of Kentucky, Inc., Virginia Gas Distri- 
bution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation. COLUMBUS 
GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, The Ohio Valley Gas Company. PITTSBURGH 
GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, Columbia Gas of New York, Inc., 
Columbia Gas of Maryland, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home 
Gas Company Columbia Gulf Transmission Company / The Preston Oil Company. 
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ment amounted to an estimated 7°, 
as compared with such rival showings 
as Jersey Standard’s 9.4°,, Texaco’s 
15.2% or Gulf’s 12.1%. 

Thus, Nickerson had more than 
enough reason to view his 1960 results 
with less than satisfaction. Basic to 
Socony’s problems was still the in- 
convenient fact that the company was 
desperately short of its basic raw 
material, crude oil. With some 9 bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil reserves 
(world-wide), Socony’s holdings last 
year were only 60°, as great as those 
ot the least of its major rivals. 

Moreover, Socony’s crude oil re- 
serves in the crucial U.S. market are 
actually falling. In 1960 they amounted 
to 1.2 billion barrels, some 12°, under 
what they were in 1956. Socony 
was able in 1960 to produce only 
about 38°, of the crude oil required 
by its U.S. refineries (600,000 barrels 
a day). The rest it had to buy on the 
market and remain satisfied with the 
relatively thin profits that generally 
accrue to petroleum marketers and 
refiners. 

Prosperous Cover-Up. When Nicker- 
son became chief executive officer in 
1958, it was already apparent that 
Socony needed reorganization. “We 
looked,” says he, “awfully good from 
the outside from 1945 to 1956. But 
all of those prosperous years just 
covered up a very serious problem. 
When the bloom went off the peach 
in 1956, it took us nine months to 
1ealize what our real trouble was and 
it made us look much worse than 
anyone else.” 

Having decided that postwar pros- 
perity had covered up Socony’s anti- 
quated and inefficient organization, 
Nickerson set about revamping it. He 
found there were no clear-cut lines 
of authority in the loose federation of 


DRILLING IN THE GULF OF MEXICO: 
the need was desperate, but the new crude came fast 
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affiliates under which the company 
operated. Thus executives with of- 
fices 4,000 miles apart (in New York 
and Germany) might each be equally 
certain that he was in charge of the 
same refinery operation. “Maybe,” 
Nickerson now says, “we should have 
reorganized long before we did, but 
why should we when things were 
going so well.” 

Nickerson did more than merely 
juggle with management charts. He 
proceeded to lop off some 15% of 
Socony’s 77,500-man work force. He 
straightened out lines of corporate 
communication and responsibility. He 
put every request for capital ex- 
penditures to strict tests of profit- 
ability. Last year the results began 
to show. 

A Long Way To Go. Nickerson con- 
cedes, however, that such steps were 
only the beginning. “We have a long 
way to go,” says he. Socony, for in- 
stance, is only “holding its own,” says 
Nickerson, in its U.S. crude oil pro- 
duction (about 230,000 barrels daily). 
“But we are doing it.” he continues, 
“by drilling only a fraction as many 
wells as the 900-a-year clip we were 
moving at a few years ago. And we 
are doing it with 2,000 fewer produc- 
tion workers in the U.S.” 

Actually, Socony had done pretty 
well in this respect. The company 
managed to increase its U.S. crude 
oil output in 1960 by 12°, to 232.000 
barrels daily, but drilled only 268 
wells, some 70°, fewer than in 1956. 

Nickerson has had other problems 
finding more crude oil reserves for 
Socony. Nearly half of Socony’s US. 
crude oil now comes from tightly 
prorationed Texas fields, and Nicker- 
son, naturally enough, would like to 
find new domestic reserves outside of 
that state. But the going has been 


costly. Still, Socony needs the crude 
oil badly enough so that Nickerson 
has no misgivings now about the $24 
million he spent to leave 36,000 acres 
in the Gulf of Mexico last year. “Hell,” 
says Nickerson, “we got production 
in five of the six blocks in our first 
year. That’s pretty good going.” 

A Start in Chemicals. Another sign of 
new hope is that Socony finally felt 
strong enough to go formally into the 
chemicals business last year by form- 
ing the Mobil Chemicals Co. Ethyl- 
ene and benzene plants are being 
built in Beaumont, Tex. and anothe: 
chemicals unit is planned for Naples, 
Italy. “We were not able to spare the 
crude oil for chemicals before,” says 
Nickerson. “Management made a de- 
liberate decision several years ago to 
stay out of chemicals. They felt we 
could not afford to divert any crude 
oil from our basic business.” 

So, while Nickerson feels Socony is 
a tighter, trimmer company than it 
was a few years ago, he knows that 
he needs a good many more oil wells 
to pump a healthy fiscal glow into his 
brand new organization. To get that 
kind of health for Socony, Nickerson 
freely concedes, will take some deep 
drilling. “Our work is far from over,” 
says he, “but we are going to start 
getting results very soon.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


CLOSING THE GAP 


With its STL division no 
longer working directly for 
the Air Force, Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge has closed 
its private missile gap. 


AFTER formation of Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc.* from the merger in 
1958 of Thompson Products and Ramo- 
Wooldridge, one of the new company’s 
greatest assets soon turned out to be 
one of its biggest liabilities. Its re- 
search subsidiary, Space Technology 
Laboratories, had one of the nation’s 
outstanding research teams. For its 
technical know-how, STL was ap- 
pointed by the Pentagon to be techni- 
cal manager for nearly all Air Force 
missile production. But there was a 
rub. Because of its obvious inside 
track, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
itself was barred by the U.S. Govern- 
ment from competitive bidding on 
many profitable defense contracts. 
Sweet Sorrow. But last July the Ai: 
Force took over its own missile tech- 
*Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc 
NYSE. Recent price: 76!,. Price range (1960- 
61): high, 8233; low, 467,. Dividend (1960) 
$1.40. Indicated 1961 payout: $1.40. Earnings 


per share (1960): $3.13. Total assets: $237.8 
million. Ticker symbol: TRW 
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Rocketing sales in missiles, space and 
electronic equipment have taken up 
most of the slack from Thompson 
Ramo Woolridge’s aircraft parts 
business. 
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nical management. TRW shed no 
tears. Now TRW could bid freely for 
any defense contract it desired. 

Last month when President Dean E. 
Wooldridge announced the company’s 
fiscal results for 1960, it was clear that 
TRW was already beginning to enjoy 
the benefits of its new-found freedom. 
Despite the continuing decline in con- 
ventional aircraft parts sales (see 
chart), total revenues remained about 
the same at $420 million, and earnings 
rose 4% to $10.2 million, or $3.13 a 
share. 

Virtually all the gains came from 
the company’s missile, space and 
electronics business. Sales in that 
division rose some 17% to $195 mil- 
lion and contributed an estimated two 
thirds of earnings. Helping, too, were 
recently acquired contracts for hard- 
ware development on the Venus probe, 
and a program to develop and build 
a communications satellite. Currently 
STL is working on some 60 contracts 
for government and business. 

“This is just the beginning,” said 
Dean Wooldridge. “We expect much 
greater benefits from the elimination 
of this contract restriction in future 
years.” 

Penalty In Profits. TRW’s current 
heavy concentration of missile, elec- 
tronic and space work for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, however, has taken 
its toll on profit margins. In 1956 the 
company netted 4.0 cents on the sales 
dollar; last year the figure was only 
2.4c. 

“About two thirds of our sales in 
this area are for low-margined de- 
fense work,” says Wooldridge, “and 
because of our obligations to the Air 


Force we found it difficult to change 
this figure.” But with STL no longer 
tied so closely to the Air Force, he 
feels the company has a better chance 
of improving profits as well. “Now 
that this restriction is out of the way,” 
Wooldridge says, “we expect to do 
more commercial work. And _ this 
should help to increase profit mar- 
gins.” 


BREWING 


AND THEN 
THERE WERE TWO 


Anheuser-Busch had more 
capacity than it needed. It 
found a_ solution, which 
seemed almost too obvious 
to work—but work it did. 


It 1s often the essentially simple ideas 
that produce the biggest results. Such 
was certainly the case with the project 
that has helped make Augustus A. 
(“Gussie”) Busch Jr.'s Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc.* the No. One U.S. brewer. 

The idea, which was first pushed by 
former Executive VP John Wilson, 
seemed almost too obvious to work. 
It was this: since overcapacity was 
the greatest single problem plaguing 
brewers and demand for premium- 
priced Budweiser was not absorbing 
the full capacity of the company’s 
three big breweries, why not bring out 
a second brand to take up some of the 
slack? 

The concept was intriguingly sim- 

"Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Traded over-the- 
counter. Recent price: 49',. Price range 
(1961): high, 50; low, 3634. Dividend (1960): 
$1.40. Indicated 1961 payout: $1.50. Earnings 


per share (1960): $3.15. Total assets: $173.7 
million. 


ANHEU 


ple. The big St. Louis brewery, back 
in the 1800s, had originally been de- 
signed to produce a popular priced 
beer along with Budweiser. Overhead 
was already being covered by Bud- 
weiser’s profits, and extra brewing 
capacity was sitting idle. Plant adap- 
tations, advertising and promotion 
costs would be the only big risks in 
bringing out a second major brand. 
But if the new brand sold well, it 
would obviously have an exception- 
ally high profit content. “Go ahead,” 
Gussie Busch told his staff. 

Enter, Bavarian. The result was the 
introduction in 1955 of Busch Ba- 
varian, a beer that sold for about 5c 
a bottle less than Budweiser. Intro- 
duced at first on an experimental 
basis, the Bavarian brand gradually 
caught on. By 1957, the year in which 
Anheuser-Busch finally nudged rival 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. out of 
first place in national beer sales, 
Busch Bavarian volume reached 317,- 
000 barrels. 

Nor did Bavarian seem to be cut- 
ting into Budweiser sales: if anything 
it was helping the more expensive 
brew. “These two products.” says Vice 
President and General Manager Rich- 
ard A. Meyer, “appeal to entirely dif- 
ferent taste patterns. We lose no 
Budweiser sales as a result of Busch 
Bavarian.” 

The figures bore out Meyer's words. 
As Busch Bavarian sales continued to 
climb, so did Budweiser’s. Sales of 
Budweiser climbed roughly 20°: to 
nearly 7 million barrels between 1957 
and 1959, while Busch Bavarian’s rose 
215°, to over 1 million barrels. An- 
heuser-Busch brewed 7.2 of all 


U.S. beer in 1957; by last year its 
share of the market had climbed 
smartly to 9.6%. 

The Cool, Wet Summer. Busch Ba- 


SER-BUSCH BREWERY IN ST. LOUIS: 
a new brand raised the profit content 
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varian’s soaring sales curve was par- 
ticularly useful to the big St. Louis 
brewer last year. What with the sum- 
mer’s cool, wet weather, total US. 
beer sales made no appreciable ad- 
vance over 1959’s 87.6 million barrels. 
Nevertheless, Anheuser-Busch con- 
tinued to forge ahead. Sales rose 5.1‘, 
to 8.5 million barrels, and earnings 
jumped 17° to $3.15 a share. Profit 
margins widened to 5c on the sales 
dollar from 4.4¢ in 1959. 

And a big factor in Anheuser- 
Busch’s trend-bucking 1960 perform- 
ance was Busch Bavarian. 

Success Secret. What was the secret 
of Anheuser’s rapid advance in the 
roughly competitive beer business? 
“It is the result,” says General Man- 
ager Meyer, “of a very fine wholesale 
distribution setup.” The fact was that 
Anheuser had a ready-made market- 
ing network for the new brew among 
established Budweiser wholesalers. 
On top of that, the availability of the 
second, cheaper beer made Budweiser 
more attractive to wholesalers. 

Both Meyer and Busch are highly 
pleased with the result. “Selling 
Busch Bavarian as a companion prod- 
uct to Budweiser has been a very suc- 
cessful approach.” says Meyer, “and 
has done a very fine job for us.” What 
is more, there is still plenty of room 
to grow. So far, Busch Bavarian is 
sold in only 15 states. “We will ex- 
pand the distribution of Busch Ba- 
varian,” says Meyer significantly. “in 
due course.” 

Having done well enough in a year 
when beer drinkers didn't flock to the 
bars in record numbers, Meyer is un- 
derstandably optimistic about 1961. 
“We think that total industry sales 
will be up somewhat this year,” says 
he. “There are a number of reasons 
why 1960 stayed level, the chief, of 
course, being the very unfavorable 
weather. Much of it fell on weekends. 
too, when the most beer is drunk.” 

Adds he: “Let’s say we're very 
hopeful about 1961.” On the record, 
he seems to have every reason to feel 
that way. 


FOODS 


WEIGHT WATCHER 


Metrecal added plenty of heft 
to Mead Johnson's earnings 
last year. But it will take a 


new formula to keep them 
that way. 


Wuat Metrecal, the pioneer 900- 
calorie diet food, has done to cinch 
in the waistlines of portly Americans, 
is debatable. But what it has done 
for Mead Johnson & Co.,* its maker, 
is certainly not. Reporting last month 
on his company’s own fiscal avoir- 
dupois, President D. (for Daniel) 
Mead Johnson, himself a trim 47, 
told a story of dramatically added 
heft. Thanks mainly to Metrecal. 
Mead Johnson’s sales last year tipped 
the scales at $111 million, up a whop- 
ping 86‘,. Earnings, meanwhile, grew 
a robust two-and-a-half times to $7.25 
a share. 

Fickle Scales. Yet if Mead Johnson's 
impressive new financial physique 
was obvious, so was the next ques- 
tion. It was: How long can its diet 
of Metrecal keep it that way? 

The unvarnished answer seems to 
be: not long. When first introduced. 
Metrecal was an exclusive product— 
and immensely profitable. By last 
month it was no longer either. More 
than 50 new competitors, ranging 
from dairies to Sears, Roebuck. have 
since stepped in with their own ver- 
sion of Metrecal’s simple 900-calorie 
formula (powdered milk, soya flour, 
corn starch, sucrose). In many cases, 
the prices of the new rival products 
were well under Metrecal’s 

To meet this competition, Mead 
Johnson cut its suggested retail price 
twice last year (from $1.59 for a day’s 
supply to $1.19). That had the effect 
of drastically pulling in the company’s 

Mead Johnson & Co. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Recent price: 163. Price 
range (1960-61): high, 16434; low, 60. Divi- 
dend (1960): $1.20 Indicated 1961 payout 


$1.20. Earnings per share (1960): $7.25. Total 
assets: $47.3 million. Ticker symbol: MJ 


market close to 10% in 1960. 
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OUT FRONT AND STILL GAINING 


Anheuser-Busch has bounded further ahead of its two closest rivals. Stepped-up 
sales of Budweiser and Busch Bavarian brought Anheuser’s share of the total 


Sales (in Barrels) as % of Industry Volume 


Anheuser-Busch 
Schlitz 
Falstaff 
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VEAD JOHNSON’S METRECAL: 
the prodigy was worth fighting for 


belt on earnings. From a remarkabk 
$2.89 per share in the year’s third 
quarter, Mead Johnson’s net profit 
was trimmed to just $1.56 per share 
in the fourth quarter. Thus, good as 
they were, Mead Johnson's full-yea: 
earnings fell some $1.25 per share 
short of Wall Street's expectations. 

Yet President Johnson, with his 
first real sales prodigy at hand (sales 
of his staples, Dextri-Maltose and 
Pablum, have never been anything 
as spectacular), is not disposed to let 
it slip away without a real fight. Thus, 
weight watchers who drink Metrecal 
as a substitute for regular meals now 
have some special inducements: foun 
flavors (unflavored, chocolate, orange 
and butterscotch), can also buy it 
ready-mixed in handy six pack car- 
tons. 

New Approach. Johnson has 
shifted his marketing stance in agile 
fashion. At first Metrecal was dis- 
tributed through staid pharmaceuti- 
cal channels. Now Johnson is bat- 
tling unashamedly for sales on 
supermarket floors. This month, 
Johnson announced he was ready to 
go still further by putting Metrecal 
into factory and business office vend- 
ing machines. 

Having had a taste of extraordinary 
success, Mead Johnson’s has 
been endowed by Metrecal with a 
radically new notion of his company’s 
future. No longer does he talk, fo: 
instance, of concentrating his “great- 
est effort” on pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, as he did a year ago. Only this 
month, in fact, he introduced anothei 
Metrecalian-type drink mix with the 
kind of fanfare the drug trade has 
never learned. This time it was a diet 
supplement that can help people gain 
weight, instead of lose it 
Nutrament 
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GLASS 


SOVEREIGN CURE 


The packaging industry had 

its headaches. but only 

Owens-Illinois seemed able 
to get prompt relief. 


CHAIRMAN J. Preston Levis of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.* had no end of 
headaches last year—competition from 
tin can makers and carryings-on by 
Cuba’s Castro among them. But one 
problem ached more than any other— 
bitter price cutting within his very 
own industry. “Most glass containers 
we make,” said Levis last month, “are 
selling at or below their 1957 levels.” 

For that reason more than any other, 
last year for the first time since 1954 
Owens-Illinois failed to report a new 
earnings record. On a 2‘, rise in sales 
to a record $561 million, price compe- 
tition squeezed Levis’ earnings down 
19°, to $33.2 million. 

Playing the Game. Levis had not 
asked for such trouble. By far the 
biggest producer in industry, 
Owens-Illinois had by far the most 
to gain from a stable price structure. 
But in the lean and hungry business 
climate last year, price competition 
came anyway. The Hazel Atlas divi- 
sion of Continental Can Co., a money 
loser ever since Chairman Lucius 
Clay picked it up in 1956, played the 
cut-prices-grab-business game with 
particular relish earlier in the year. 

But as 1961 began, everyone seemed 
to have had enough of the game. For 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price 99',. Price range (1960-61) : high, 
116; low, 8234. Dividend (1960): $2.50. Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: $2.50. Earnings per share 
(1960): $4.10. Total assets: $492 million. 
Ticker symbol: OI. 


INSPECTING GLASS CONTAINERS: 
while they all had the motive, only Owens-Illinois had the opportunity 


all the fun went out of it when Owens- 
Illinois cut its own prices last Sep- 
tember to meet going rates. O-I's 
earnings were not the only ones to 
suffer. As for Concan, although the 
specific figures were lost in its con- 
solidated income statement, industry 
gossip insisted that Hazel Atlas fared 
no better than usual last year. That 
is, it probably lost money again. For 
most others in the field, 1960 could 
also be summed up in four painfully 
familiar words: sales up, profits down. 

For fast, fast, fast relief from head- 
aches caused by a price war. nothing 
works better than a price increase. 
Ironically, although Levis had been 
handed the headache by others, only 
he seemed in much of a position to 
effect that sovereign cure. True, all 
the glass container makers knew their 
market would probably accept a price 
increase. In 1960, while paperboard 
production and metal can shipments 
both fell, glass container shipments 
held firm (see chart). This, despite 
tough breaks in weather that cut de- 
mand from food processors, a major 
customer. 

Motive Plus .. . But Levis had one 
other crucial thing going for him, his 
dominant position in the market. With 
14 efficient, strategically located plants 
across the country giving him 40°; or 
more of the total glass container busi- 
ness, Levis’ price structure is a power- 
ful influence on the market. Thus 
where other glass companies merely 
had the motive for raising prices, only 
Owens-Illinois had both the motive 
and the opportunity. 

Given both, O-I last month happily 
set about to take its medicine. an- 
nounced an across-the-board increase 
on glass containers effective April 1. 
The effects, naturally, were expected 
to go a long way toward relieving the 


EBULLIENT GLASS 


One reason Owens-Illinois thinks it 
will be able to make next month's 
price boost stick is the fact that de- 
mand for glass containers was 
_much strenger last year than that 


for competing packaging material. 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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Another reason: O-l’s commanding 
market position. 
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whole industry’s price headaches. 
since other glass container makers 
were expected to follow, gratefully. 
Owens-Illinois’ lead. 

“Anybody can cut prices,” one in- 
dustry analyst thoughtfully concluded, 
“but you have to be somebody to 
raise them.” 


CHEMICALS 


WATCH 
THE BIRDIE 


A quick snapshot of the East- 
man Kodak picture showed 
that business was not nearly 
as poor as it might have 
seemed to be. 


Last MONTH, when President William 
S. Vaughn announced the 1960 fiscal 
results of Eastman Kodak Co.,* it 
looked at first as if business was go- 
ing on as usual. The photographic 
and chemical giant increased sales 
3 to $944.8 million, net income rose 
2° to $127.1 million, or $3.30 a share. 


*Eastman Kodak Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 

i 11714. Price range (1960-61): high, 

; low, 94. Dividend (1960): $2.04. Indi- 

cated 1961 payout: $2.25. Earnings per share 

(1960): $3.30. Total assets: $899.3 million 
Ticker symbol. EK 
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EASTMAN KODAK’S VAUGHN: 
things don’t always go so well 


“Many areas of Eastman Kodak busi- 
ness advanced well,” said the urbane 
Vaughn, “some did not, but these were 
in the minority.” 

To be sure, most of the many East- 
man Kodak products did _ register 
increased sales in spite of the declin- 
ing health of the economy. For ex- 
ample, revenues from photographic 
chemicals and film, still color film 
and X-ray equipment all rose. So 
too did sales of fibers and industrial 
chemicals. 

Extra Income. Yet these increases. 
taken together, were still clearly not 
enough to overcome other factors 
working against Kodak. For taken 
in the round, Kodak’s actual operat- 
ing income declined from $236 mil- 
lion in 1959 to $231.7 million, and 
operating margins were reduced from 
25.8%, to 245°. What had hap- 
pened was plain enough. Rather than 
coming from domestic operations, the 
gain in net income owed to larger 
remittances of foreign dividends, in- 
creased other income and a substan- 
tial rise in interest on securities held. 
This flow of special income increased 
some $6.7 million, thus boosted net 
profit. 

Yet as Vaughn sees it, this result 
is not as disappointing as it might 
appear on the surface. “You must re- 
member,” he said, “that 1959 was an 
exceedingly good year. Every one of 
our products did well, and things 
don't always happen as they did 
then.” 

At Both Ends. Indeed they do not. 
Last year, for example, start-up and 
promotional costs for large-scale 
manufacture of Kodel (a fiber which 
competes with du Pont’s Dacron) 
eroded margins. Opening of a brand 
new plant to make some 20 million 
pounds of polypropylene a year had 
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the same effect. Meanwhile, the price 
of Eastman Kodak's 100-million-pound 
production of polyethylene fell some 
15.5% to 2742 cents a pound. “And 
that,” explained Vaughn, “comes right 
off the bottom.” 

Nor was that all. Sales of amateur 
film projectors and still and movie 
cameras, which account for a sizable 
portion of Kodak's total volume, de- 
creased. “We are not absolutely sure 
of the reason,” comments Vaughn, 
“but we believe that they fell because 
of the slightly shaky economy last 
year. A camera is not a capital pur- 
chase but is a postponable one. When 
the economy’s unsteady, a man has 
the tendency to hang onto his old 
camera and just dream about the new 
camera he is going to buy in the 
future.” 

Not So Bad. Still, despite such ad- 
versities, Eastman Kodak performed 
well. Its operating profit margin was 
admittedly down but still stood as 
one of its best of the last decade. As 
for the cost-price squeeze in chemi- 
cals, Eastman Kodak has not suffered 
nearly as much as most producers. 
In acetates, butyrate and ethyl alco- 
hol, all Kodak specialties, prices have 
remained reasonably steady for the 
past two years. Says Vaughn with 
satisfaction: “In chemicals we showed 
a pretty good return on invested 
capital.” 

In Vaughn's view, Kodak is well- 
poised for the future. “First we hope 
to digest the new Kodel and poly- 
propylene plants,” he says. “Then we 
feel that with some of these things 
behind us, we shall be in pretty good 
shape.” That leaves the Kodak pic- 
ture pretty much dependent on just 
this: how the man dreaming about a 
new camera, proceeds to act. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


COSTLY BALANCE 


Frank Jenks has finally got 
International Harvester’s in- 
ventories down to workable 
size, but the cost has been 


stiff. 


IN THE MipsT of his most dismal win- 
ter in years, Frank W. Jenks, presi- 
dent of giant ($1.6-billion sales) 
International Harvester Co.,* was 
basking in one very important ray of 
sunshine last month. “Our inventory 
picture,” he noted with a sigh of re- 
lief, “is good up and down the line. 
In fact, we are going to have to start 
building inventories of some items 
up again.” 

That in itself was quite a change 
Not in seven or eight years have 
Harvester’s own inventories, and 
those of its truck, tractor and con- 
struction equipment dealers, been so 
nearly in balance all at once. It meant 
that Harvester, with only reasonable 
luck from the economy, could prob- 
ably look forward to maintaining firm 
production schedules and getting good 
prices for its machines for quite a 
while to come. 

Belt Tightening. The cost of Frank 
Jenks’ delicate balancing act, how- 
ever, has been enormous. After pay- 
ing its preferred stock dividend in 
the first fiscal quarter (ended Jan. 
31), Harvester showed its first quar- 
terly loss (7c a share) in almost 30 

International Harvester Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 48. Price range (1960-61) 
high, 52!.; low, 383,. Dividend (fiscal 1960) 
$2.40. Indicated fiscal 1961 payout: $2.40 


Earnings per share (fiscal 1960): $3.40. Total 
assets: $1.4 billion. Ticker symbol: HR 


LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS: 
balanced inventories provided a ray of sunshine 
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years (not counting the strike-bound 
1958-59 first quarter). It meant too 
that Harvester was starting its new 
fiscal year some $15 million poorer in 
net income than a year ago when it 
earned 91c a share. 

But Jenks had no regrets. “Around 
here,” said he, “nothing is more im- 
portant than controlling our inven- 
tories.” Ideally, Jenks would like to 
maintain his truck stocks at about 
20’, of anticipated sales, his farm 
tractor and construction equipment 
inventories only slightly higher. But 
such perfection has been impossible. 
During the last half of the 1950s, 
Harvester’s total inventories normally 
stood at well over 25‘, of sales. In 
fiscal 1959, when its’ inventories 
crossed the $500-million mark for the 
first time, they represented 32°, of 
sales. It was a luxury Harvester 
could then well afford. That year 
sales boomed, and net profit soared to 
$84 million—far & away the best in 
Harvester’s history. 

Shut-Down Plants. But last year was 
another story. “We thought 1960 
would be as good as 1959,” confessed 
Jenks, “but history proved other- 
wise.” Adds he sadly: “There was 
a time when we used to sell 200,000 
farm tractors a year; last year, the 
whole industry didn’t do that much 
business.” As a result, at one point 
or another last fall, Jenks was forced 
to shut down more than half of his 
20 U.S. plants from two to five weeks 
at a clip while dealers slowly cleared 
their choked showrooms. 

It took Harvester better than a full 
year to get the job done, but Jenks 
finally got what he was after. In the 
last 12 months, the unit inventories 
of Harvester tractors have been 
cut 28°,; those of its faster-moving 
truck line, 9°,; and stocks of its 
crawler tractors, a walloping 50°,. 
In terms of dollars, it means that Har- 
vester and its dealers are now prob- 
ably carrying $60 million less goods in 
warchouses and showrooms than a 
year ago. As he entered his second 
fiscal quarter last month, Jenks was 
able to report: “All plants are now 
operating, and most are producing, at 
substantially higher schedules than 
during the first quarter.” 

Thus, despite a hard-to-take defi- 
cit, Jenks was able to get considerable 
satisfaction last month in announcing 
plans to expand inventories on some 
of his truck models and increase pro- 
duction schedules in all his major 
lines. But as for the remainder of 
this year’s business, Jenks, at this 
point, is only cautiously hopeful. 
Sales, says he, may be “moderately 
below 1960.” Still, says he: “I think 
we are going to make up for that 
deficit in earnings.” 


OIL 


FILL *ER UP! 


With Conoco’s Leonard Me- 
Collum, having a_ balanced 
operation is almost an article 
of faith. Thus the arithmetic 
of the Douglas Oil deal. 


PRESIDENT LEONARD has 
fashioned Houston's Continental Oil 
Co.* into one of the best balanced of 
the integrated oil companies. Adept at 
finding crude oil, Conoco has also done 
well in marketing and refining. As a 
result, the $787.7-million (assets) 
company is one of the most profitable 
in the industry. 

Last month McCollum announced 
another of the kind of neat balancing 
operation that has made Conoco so 
successful. Conoco, he said, planned 
to acquire (for some 250,000 shares 
of its stock), Los Angeles-based Doug- 
las Oil of California, the largest of 
the independent West Coast refiners. 

For Conoco this meant a strong new 
entry into a rich market, a market it 
has somewhat neglected until now. 
Douglas has no less than 270 “Flying 
Heart” gas stations and a big stake in 
California’s asphalt industry. “The 
Californian market,” says McCollum 
contentedly, “has a lot of plusses for 
us. It is both fast-growing and con- 
centrated.” 

Maracaibo to California. But there 
was much more to the Douglas acqui- 
sition than that. For McCollum will 
reap more than refining and marketing 


Continental Oil Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 58. Price range (1960-61): high, 5912; 
low, 40. Dividend (1960): $1.70. Indicated 
1961 payout: $1.70. Earnings per share (1960) 
$2.90 Total assets: $787.7 million Ticker 
symbol: CLL 


CONOCO’S McCOLLUM: 
into a new market 


profits from Douglas. Some of Co- 
noco’s own crude will supply his new 
refineries. California crude, currently 
sold to other marketing companies, 
will start to flow towards Douglas. 
Even more interestingly, the deal 
gives Conoco a big outlet for the crude 
production of its San Jacinto affiliate 
in Venezuela. As a comparative new- 
comer to Venezuela’s Lake Maracaibo 
area, Conoco has never really had 
the outlets for its crude as have such 
established international companies as 
Jersey Standard, Shell and California 
Standard. 

The Douglas deal will allow Mc- 
Collum to channel increasing amounts 
of low-cost crude (some Maracaibo 
crude ranks among the world’s lowest 
cost oil production) to his own U.S. 
refineries. Up to now, Douglas has 
been buying 5,000 to 6,000 barrels a 
day from San Jacinto. But with a 
refining capacity of 20,000 barrels 
daily. Douglas could use considerably 
more Venezuelan and Californian 
crude from Conoco’s production. “We 
expect” says McCollum meaningfully. 
“that Douglas will accommodate a lot 
of offshore (Venezuelan) oil produc- 
tion.” 

Thus, even though Douglas will in- 
crease his refining capacity around 
10°,, McCollum still will be able to 
supply all his refineries with Conoco 
crude. “If this deal goes through,” he 
says happily, “we will remain evenly 
balanced between producing, refining 
and marketing. That is a basic policy 
with us.” 

Breaking Records. That policy, in- 
deed, enabled Conoco to come through 
1960 as one of the few oil companies 
with record earnings: up 1.5°, to $61.2 
million, or $2.90 a share. Says Mc- 
Collum: “1960 has been a record year 
Record sales, record profits—and rec- 
ord costs too, damn it.” 

What of 1961? Says McCollum care- 
fully: ““We’re encouraged, we're en- 
couraged.” He does see one major 
pitfall for the U.S. oil industry this 
year. In the past, individual oil com- 
panies have been swamped by excess 
crude and refining production by the 
entire industry. Result: slashed prices 
to move sluggish inventories. “The 
chief influence in profits is going to 
be how well the industry manages its 
affairs,’ admits McCollum. “I mean 
inventory management, in both crude 
oil and products.” 

As the man who has unerringly 
brought Conoco into balance, McCol- 
lum has little fear of being badly 
caught off base, even if the industry 
errs. Especially if the Douglas deal 
goes through and gives Conoco a new 
captive market for its crude. Says he 
flatly: “Continental Oil is going to 
keep inventories on the low side this 
year—period.” 
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1. To the Department of Defense: the most powerful radio and radar 
transmitters in the world and the world’s most powerful radio station, 
the “voice” of Polaris at Cutler, Maine — sonar equipment — radar 
transmitters, plotting and display systems being used in BMEWS — 
super power radar equipment used in Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile 
system — data collection and assimilation for missile base management 
— components of five other major missile programs — components of 
first line manned missile launching aerosystems including “skins” for 
the B-70 — major elements of the Air Force AN USD-7 project and 
Iconorama systems for NORAD, SAC and JCS. 


2. To the Industry: micromodular components — acoustical and vibra- 
tional testing systems for missile and jet aircraft producers — underwater 
speakers — electron tubes — telephonic and microwave communications 
devices — loud speakers for all purposes — missile carrying cases — 
specialized sound systems — the newest Voice of America radio station 
— linear accelerator for atomic research. 


3. To the Consuming Public: closed circuit TV systems — hi-fi and 
stereo audio systems — electro-mechanical central control systems for 
coin-operated equipment — Voice of the Theater sound systems — 
portable broadcasting equipment — kitchen appliances — electronic 
testing equipment — refrigerating and air-conditioning equipment — 
vending machines. 


Supporting Services: supporting these services and products are 
international sales and service organizations which insure cus- 
tomer satisfaction, plus research and engineering programs dedi- 
cated to the development of the new products needed for tomor- 
row’s security and the consumer's rising standard of living. 


THE LING-TEMCO GROUPS 


Electronics Systems 
and Products 
Continental Electronics 
Manufacturing Company 
Fenske, Fedrick & Miller, Inc. 
Ling Electronics Division 
Temco Electronics Division 
Altec-Lansing Corporation 
Calidyne Company 
Peerless Electrical Products 
Micromodular Components Division 
Electron Corporation 
United Electronics 
University Loudspeakers, Inc. 


Missile and Aerospace 
Systems and Components 
Temco Electronics & Missile Company 
Missile & Aircraft Division 

Overhaul & Aerosystems Division 


Electro-Mechanical Commercial 
and Consumer Products 

Temco Industrial Division 

Ed Friedrich, Inc. 

Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc. 


Supporting Services 
Research Division 
Altec Service Company 
Ling-Altec Export Corporation 
Temco International Corporation 
Ling-Altec Western 

Hemisphere Corporation 
Continental Electronics Systems, Inc. 


LING-TEMCO ELECTRONICS, INC. 


P, O. BOX 5003, DALLAS 22, TEXAS 
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keep 
under our 


A recent Department of Commerce 
report shows the South leading the 
national rate-of-growth average in 29 
of the 34 important fields of business 
activity covered in this new survey. 


Bet your hat we can’t! Our oft-repeated claim that 
the modern South is a young, fast-growing industrial 3 
opportunity-land is fact, not fiction. You don’t have 

to take our word for it. A recent U. S. Department 

of Commerce report (name on request) covering 

the past decade proves it to be true. Just look at the 

figures shown here and you'll see that this is so. 


This is no flash-in-the-pan growth pattern. It is the 
natural result of a growing and vigorous industrial 
area enjoying right now its active, vital growing-up 
years. Inevitably, it has brought about new and 
expanding markets for goods of all kinds . . . new 
opportunities for industries located here. 


Why not you? Take advantage of this built-in 
“growth situation,” plus the many other benefits found 
in the South that help lower manufacturing costs and 
increase production efficiency. Come South now and 
grow with us. The reward can be a busier, more 
profitable industrial future for you. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


PRESIDENT 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Here are some examples of expansions in 


major fields of business activity from 1947- ” 
48 to 1958-59, as shown in.a report recently. PERCENT WHCREASE 


issued by the Department of Commerce: ae ta 


Dollar-value added by manufacture....... 
Number of manufacturing establishments . 
Manufacturing employment ..........-. 
Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls. . . 
New plant and equipment expenditures 
Dollar-value of retail sales.......... 
Number of retail trade establishments . 
Dollar-value of retail trade payrolls... 
Dollar-value of wholesale sales 

Number of wholesale establishments. . 
Wholesale trade employment 

Dollar-value of wholesale trade payrolls... . 
Number of service trade establishments. . . 
Number of industrial and commercial firms. 
Dollar-value of life insurance in force 
Number of motor vehicle registrations 
Dollar-value of bank deposits 

Production of electric energy 

Dollar-value of personal income 

Per capita personal income 

Dollar-value of minerals produced 

Cash farm income 
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TOOLS OF MOBILITY 


FOR THE WORLD'S INDUSTRY 


EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL 
REPORT 


DECEMBER 31 


1960 


The Company has mailed to all shareholders as 
of February 20, 1961, a preliminary report con- 
taining the financial statements for the year ended 
December 31, 1960. The financial report and oper- 
ating particulars presented here, in condensed 
form, have been prepared by the Company from 
the more detailed financial statements certified by 
the company’s public accountants, Price Water- 
house & Co. Copies of the preliminary report to 
shareholders are available upon request sent to 
the Secretary at the home office of the company 
at Buchanan, Michigan. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


President 


SALES, INCOME AND OTHER PARTICULARS 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1960 AND 1959 
1960 1959 


NET SALES $196,768,926 $208,183,997 


Income before federal income tax. .$ 11,041,703 $ 24,001,804 
Provision for federal income tax. . . 4,300 ‘000 11,600,000 


NET INCOME for the year $6,741,703 $ 12,401,804 


CASH DIVIDENDS: 


Common Stock —$1.20 per share 

in 1960 and $1.125 per share in 

1959 (adjusted for 2 for 1 stock 

split in May, 1960 5,727,826 5,348,692 
Preferred stock (retired in 1959) 14,538 


5,363,230 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS....$ 5,727,826 


EARNINGS per share of common 
stock outstanding (after dividends 
paid to preferred shareholders) $1.41 $2.61 


Balance Sheet— December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


7,394,748 
21,160,930 


Inventories—at lower of cost or 
market. 50,685,878 


1,094,646 $ 80,336,202 
INVESTMENTS 


LAND, BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Less— Depreciation 


20,251,604 


$ 58,903,219 


27,247,342 31,655,877 


$132,243,683 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
LONG TERM NOTES PAYABLE 


CAPITAL STOCK AND 
RETAINED EARNINGS 


Common stock—par value , $10 
per share (4,805,902 shares). .$ 48,059,020 


$ 31,390,541 
30,500,000 


~~ ital in excess of par value of 
ares 296,414 


Earnings retained and used in 


the business 22,121,356 


$ 70,476,790 
123,648 


Less—Cost of 11,776 
shares held in treasury. . 70,353,142 
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COAL 


THE STAND-OFF 


Since 1957 Eastern Gas & 

Fuel has fared brilliantly 

with its investments, poorly 

in coal. But President Tibolt 

still insists there's money to 
be made in the mines. 


Were Robert P. Tibolt, new (since 
last July) president of Boston’s East- 
ern Gas & Fuel Associates,* peculiarly 
susceptible to colds. a motherly soul 
might well ascribe it to the daily ex- 
tremes of fiscal climate he faces. 
Hot & Cold. First, consider his sad 
plight as head of the fifth largest 
U.S. coal company. As such he is the 
boss of a coal-based complex that 
includes coke plants, ocean-going 
colliers and even a chain of small 
department stores near the compa- 
ny’s West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
mines. In this capacity President 
Tibolt has had to walk resolutely 
down Retrenchment Road, closing 
marginal mines, winding up the com- 
pany’s pig iron business and shutting 
its big Everett. Mass. coke plant. 
Such stern measures reduced sales 
last year some 12°,, to $139.1 million. 
But the cost savings were just enough 
to keep after-tax losses on coal op- 
erations to $700,000, the same as 1959. 
Now regard the happy situation of 
President Tibolt, head of a successful 
holding company with utility and 
railroad investments. Eastern Gas & 
Fuel is 100°, owner of Boston Gas 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 3554. Price range (‘1960- 
61): high, 3612; low, 24!,. Dividend (1960) 
$1.60. Indicated 1961 payout: $1.60. Earnings 
per share (1960): $1.93. Total assets: $197.4 
million. Ticker symbol: EFU. 


Co., which supplies Boston and 27 
nearby towns with gas, and which 
last year also supplied its parent 
company with $2.7 million in after- 
tax income. What's more. Eastern 
also owns a 37% interest in Algon- 
quin Gas Transmission, a well-situ- 
ated pipeline serving Connecticut. 
Rhode Island and southeastern Massa- 
chusetts. This Algonquin holding 
which paid $413,000 in dividends last 
year, is easily worth twice the $5.2- 
million cost shown on Eastern’s books. 

The jewel in Eastern’s portfolio, 
however, is 967,090 common shares 
(13.2°, of the outstanding issue) of 
money-making Norfolk & Western Ry. 
On its balance sheet, Eastern carries 
its N&W holding at $22.9 million. 
Actually, at recent market it was 
worth $113 million, earned Eastern 
nearly $5 million in dividends. 

All told, last year Eastern banked 
a fat $7.2 million after taxes on its 
Boston Gas, Algonquin, N&W and 
other miscellaneous investments. 
Thus even after deducting the $700,- 
000 loss from coal operations, the 
company still showed a 1960 profit of 
$6.5 million. That works out to $1.93 
per share vs. 1959's $1.38. 

Strange Mix. The foundation of this 
curious blend of money-making and 
money-losing activities was laid back 
in 1929, when the company was 
founded, and when it was set up as 
a Massachusetts voluntary associa- 
tion governed by trustees.+ The 
organizers were the Mellons of Pitts- 
burgh, who envisioned the company 
as part (along with Koppers Co.) 
of a vertical trust that would pro- 
duce, process and distribute coal all 
the way from the mine to the ulti- 

*Massachusetts law then prohibited a cor- 


poration from owning a majority of the 
stock of a public utility, e.g., Boston Gas Co 


UNDERGROUND DRAG 


Revenues from coal still comprise 
over 70% of Eastern Gas & Fuel’s 
total, but have become a drag on 
profits. Earnings from mining and 
related operations have fallen so 
sharply since 1957 that they are cur- 
rently in the red. 

8 


| 
Income from Coal and 
Related Operations 


Income from 
Public Utility 


w 


Net Income Millions of Dollars 


Deficit 


1957 1958 1959 1960 (est.) 


mate consumer of coke oven gas. The 
depression and the Utility Holding 
Company Act soon scotched the origi- 
nal scheme, but the company was 
already solidly planted in both the 
coal and gas businesses. 

Eastern’s recent coal problems seem 
to stem partly from its historic con- 
centration on metallurgical grade 
coking coals. Less than a fourth of 
the ll-odd million tons it now sells 
goes to electric utilities, the only 
steadily profitable market for a coal 
producer. As a result, since 1957 
Eastern has suffered from declining 
demand from other consumers, espe- 
cially the steel companies and East- 
ern’s own coke plants. Its profit from 
coal operations has dived from a 1957 
peak of $7.5 million to the $700,000 
losses of 1959 and 1960. 

The Pay-Back. Yet indirectly coal has 
also been the company’s salvation 
To be sure, Boston Gas Co. was origi- 
nally regarded as a captive market 
for coke oven gas made from the com- 
pany’s coal. But Boston Gas 
since vastly expanded its capacity and 
market by converting to natural gas 
—which also led to the Algonquin 
investment. What's more, in- 
vestment that Eastern made decades 
ago in the Virginian Railway, which 
hauled much of Eastern’s coal, was 
the source (since the Virginian’s 1959 
merger into Norfolk & Western) of 


has 


{4 TRIP FOR EASTERN GAS & FUEL MINERS: 


in a good year, they could still provide a sizable plus 


Eastern’s $113-million N&W holding 
The flourishing of Eastern’s invest- 
ments has raised hopes that the com- 


END OF 
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pany might dump its faltering coal 
business, which gobbles up money 
and effort for less than zero return. 
Last year, for example, the company 
announced plans for a new $6-mil- 
lion (later trimmed to $4.5 million) 
coal cleaning plant in West Virginia 
ihat, at the original figure, would not 
pay its own way in operating costs 
and capital charges. 

The Magic of the Mines. President 
Tibolt, however, shies away from so 
drastic a move as abandoning his 
coal business. Instead, he seeks by 
closing some operations and slashing 
costs all around to eliminate the 
losses, while keeping the possibility 
of profit. Says Tibolt: “If we can, 
when things are at their worst, at 
least pay our way on coal, in good 
years it could be quite a plus.” 

These measured pronouncements 
contrast sharply with President Ti- 
bolt’s almost lyrical evaluation of 
Eastern’s investments—especially the 
holding in Norfolk & Western, of 
whose executive committee he _ is 
chairman. Last year he took the un- 
usual step of sending Eastern share- 
holders an N&W-Nickel Plate press 
release outlining the proposed merger 
of those roads, their planned absorp- 
tion of the Wabash and _ resulting 
economies estimated at over $25 mil- 
lion. 


EASTERN’S TIBOLT: 
if coal losses could be cut... 


Little By Little? Perhaps it is too much 
to ask a company with such a history 
to make a clean break with coal and 
head for greener pastures. Yet Presi- 
dent Tibolt may be achieving the 
same effect by insisting that his coal 
business at least break even. 

Indeed, at 62, Tibolt might even be 
able to hang up his money-losing 
miner's hat for good before he retires. 


SULFUR 


IDLE CASH 


Safe as it is, and drawing 

interest as it does, Freeport 

Sulphur’s abundant spare 

cash does little for its profit- 
ability. 


Back In 1958, with ceremonies appro- 
priate to a big deal—the happy smiles. 
the hearty handshakes—Freeport Sul- 
phur Co.,* the second largest U.S. 
producer of sulfur, eagerly sold off 
some profitable Louisiana oil fields it 
had long worked as a sideline. Execu- 
tives walked away from the table with 
a cool $67-million cash in hand, and 
big, if unspecified. plans for spending 

“This strong cash position,” Chair- 
man Langbourne M. Williams had told 
stockholders, “will enable us to take 
advantage of new opportunities to ex- 
pand our current activities and to 
diversify into other fields as we have 
in the past.” 

Waiting Wherewithal. By last month. 
nearly 2!2 years later, Williams had 
not yet managed to do any such thing. 

“Freeport Sulphur Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 30. Price range (1960-61) 
high, 32%,; low, 22. Dividend (1960): $1.20. 
Indicated 1961 payout: $1.20. Earnings pe: 


share (1960): $1.75. Total assets: $167.4 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: FT 


DETROIT EDISON... 
TOR OWNED 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE 1960 ANNUAL REPORT 


1959 1960 Progress 

Net Income... . . $ 33,429,785 $ 38,457,309 15.0 
Earnings Per Share . 2.34 268 145 
Gross Revenues... 267,079,076 279,000,601 45 
220,375,276 227,062,732 3.0 


Advanced planning, sound development and 
the efficiency of employes, combined with 
careful control of all expenses, are the key 
factors that have made possible the success- 
ful operation and financial progress of Detroit 
Edison through the years. 


Detroit Edison now has more than 4 million 
kilowatts of electricity serving over 4 million 
industrious people in Michigan. 


For a copy of the 1960 Annual Report, write 
to the Treasurer. 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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The most exciting investment oppor- 
tunity Williams had found was U.S. 
government securities, where the bulk 
of the cash first went and still remains. 
Thus it was no surprise last month 
when the sales ($53 million) and earn- 
ings ($13.2 million) Williams reported 
for 1960 turned out to be almost pre- 
cisely what they were two years be- 
fore. At $1.75, earnings per share 
were, in fact, almost identical with the 
$1.74 he reported in 1958, the year of 
the big deal, and some 9% below the 
$1.93 in 1959. 

In one sense, of course, that wasn’t 
too bad a record. The advent of the 
Castro regime in Cuba had brought 
an end to a once-promising move by 
Williams into a nickel ore develop- 
ment in Oriente Province. A $45-mil- 
lion plant in Louisiana, built express- 
ly to refine the Cuban ore, now stands 
idle. Helping to offset the depressing 
effect of this on his earnings was, hap- 
pily, a slow but steady firming up of 
sulfur prices both at home and in 
export markets (about 25°, of Free- 
port Sulphur’s total market). 

But the continuing presence of $67 
million in cash in Williams’ balance 
sheet has put a smudge on the record 
in another way. When the sale of his 
Lake Washington (La.) oil properties 
went through in 1958, the proceeds 
went into retained earnings, nearly 
doubling at one stroke the book value 
of each common share (from $10.15 
to $19.83). Since no government bond 
yields anything like the returns that 
mining and oil companies can get even 
in a so-so year, Williams has drasti- 
cally reduced his ability to show a 
healthy return on the assets at his 
command. In 1957. the year before 
$67 million in cash took the place of 
oil properties he had carried on his 
books for much less than that, Wil- 
liams was able to show an after-tax 
profit of 17 cents on every dollar of 
stockholders’ equity. Last year he 
was able to report a mere 8.5c in profit 
on each equity dollar. 

No Closer? Williams. however. pro- 
fesses to be quite undisturbed by such 
figures. “In the Lake Washington 
sale,” says he, “we simply converted 
assets in the ground into cash assets.” 
While that admirably describes how 
he got into his current cash-heavy 
position, it detracts not a whit from 
the fact that cash invested in govern- 
ment securities hardly improves the 
earning power of Freeport Sulphur. 

Williams, of course. is aware of this. 
But apart from confessing a “natural 
inclination toward mining and metal- 
lurgy,” Williams last month was un- 
willing, or unable, to give even a hint 
as to where, or how soon, he would 
find the “new opportunities” he has 
now been seeking for two years. 
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GROWTH 
CONTINUES 


New expresswayse.. 
New schools... 


THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


in our annual report, we state 

“In 1960 so much was written and said about a recession, 
faltering economy, and similar observations, that many 
people have forgotten that we have just slowed down. We 
did not stop or retreat. We continued to build. 

“In West-Central Ohio solid growth continued throughout 
1960. To stay ahead, The Dayton Power and Light Company 
also had to grow. Our total plant investment went well over 
the $300 million mark. We added more than 6000 electric 
and 7000 gas customers. Our revenues reached $96 million 
and are almost certain to pass $100 million in 1961.” 

If you would like the whole story, the coupon will bring 
you a copy of our Annual Report. 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
25 North Main, Dayton 1, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of your 1960 Annual Report 


Name 


Street 


in West-Central Ohio! 
in West-Centra io! | 
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TEXTILES 


SLUMP 
COMPOUNDED 


When the late, lamented 
1959-60 textile boom was in 


full flower, where was M. 
Lowenstein & Sons? 
A GRIZZLED veteran of the textile 
wars, 77-year-old Chairman Leon 


Lowenstein of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, third-ranking (behind Bur- 
lington Industries and J.P. Stevens) 
U.S. textile firm, has been in more 
uncomfortable spots before. None- 
theless, for all his 40°, control of the 
company, he can expect some sharp 
questions at the annual meeting in 
New York early in May. 

They will not come from the com- 
pany’s less sophisticated stockholders. 
After all, they are hardly likely to be 
unhappy over Lowenstein’s 1960 re- 
sults (unannounced at ForBEs’ press 
time), which apt to show an 
apparently handsome gain in earn- 
ings to $1.90-$1.95 per share, up from 
1959's $1.69. 
stein’s trifling increase in sales, to 
$265 million or so, that will sound 
very good. But a few more worldly 
investors will see in all this another 
more disquieting picture: M. Lowen- 
stein’s substantial failure to profit 
from the 1959-60 textile boom. 

Figure Talk. Well then, how did the 
company manage to miss the boom, 
if miss it it did? “I don’t think we 
did.” retorts Chairman Lowenstein. 
“We just started from a higher base.” 

Yet the figures do not bear him 
out. Back in the creamy years of 
1955 and 1956, other textile compa- 


are 


M. Lowenstein & Sons. Traded 
Recent price: 17. Price range (1960-61) 
20',; low, 14144. Dividend (1960) 
1961 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1959) 
$169. Total assets: $173.3 million Ticker 
symbol: LST 


NYSE 
high 
$1. Indicated 


Considering Lowen-' 


nies were doing as well as M. Low- 

enstein. They too suffered from the 
textile slump that followed (see 
chart). But Burlington and Stevens, 
for example, then proceeded to better 
their 1955-56 marks by a wide mar- 
gin in every’ important respect. 
Lowenstein’s dubious distinction is 
that it never fully recovered from its 
slump of the late Fifties. 

As a result, it entered the new 
textile dip that began last summer 
without the stored-up fat that has 
traditionally enabled textile com- 
panies to live from peak to peak. 

Buying Trouble. How M. Lowenstein 
got into this box is discussed end- 
lessly among textile men, who date 
its trouble from a buying binge it 
undertook back in 1954-55. 

In just those two years, Leon Low- 
enstein made four major acquisitions, 
starting with venerable Wamsutta 
Mills of New Bedford, Mass. and cul- 
minating late in 1955 with the $41.5- 
million purchase of the cotton end of 
Pacific Mills. To finance these pur- 
chases, his company took on $85 mil- 
lion of long-term debt. 

Lowenstein’s acquisitions did lift 
the company’s 1956 sales by some 
27°,, to $290.6 million. Yet profits 
on operations after taxes actually de- 
creased. The ensuing textile slump 
soon led to the junking of Wamsutta’s 
New Bedford mill, the closing of 
Lowenstein’s denim-producing Lane 
division in New Orleans and other 
cutbacks and consolidations. As a 
result, sales never got back to the 
1956 level, and per share earnings 
fell more than 70°, by 1958, to 57c. 

Wrong Tools? To be fair, Lowen- 
stein’s purchases stemmed from an 
intelligent desire to upgrade the 
company’s. products. Quite accu- 
rately, Leon Lowenstein foresaw that 
an increasingly sophisticated buying 
public would turn away from the 
company’s traditional outout of cheap 
cotton prints. Thus he bought Wam- 


_ MORE OF THE SAME | 
Front-running Burlington Industries and J. P. Stevens at least enjoyed a brief 
boom before encountering the current textile slump. But third-ranking U. S. 
weaver M. Lowenstein & Sons has been in a private four-year slump of its 
own, and has yet to get back to the sales and earnings levels of the mid-1950's. 

250 iets f ot Vr + 
(1956 = 100) 
Burlington Industries 
150F 
100 J, P. Stevens — 
50K M. Lowenstein & Sons 

P M Lowenstein & Sons 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 (est.) 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 (est.) 
Calendar Years Calendar Years 


LOWENSTEIN’S LOWENSTEIN: 
did the boom get away? 


sutta primarily for its name, and even 
seems to have hoped to make Pacific's 
Lyman, S.C. finishing plant a pro- 
ducer of top-drawer fashion goods 
But it has been hard to maintain 
Wamsutta’s identity in a company 
historically slanted toward low-end 
fabrics. In addition, the big Pacific 
Lyman unit, second in size only te 
Lowenstein’s mammoth Rock Hill. 
S.C. finishing plant, has proved less 
than capable of turning out top qual- 
ity work—if one may judge from the 
fact that Lowenstein’s highest-priced 
products, such as its Signature fab- 
rics, often are farmed out for printing. 
M. Lowenstein’s long preoccupa- 
tion with low-priced cotton prints has 
also kept it out of many a textile 
field that competitors like Burlington 
have assiduously cultivated. For ex- 
ample, the company is a comparative 
latecomer to synthetics and blends: 
it has just entered the glass fibe: 
field: and it has no production of 
hosiery, worsteds, woolens, knit un- 
derwear fabrics and fancy yarn-dyed 
cottons. Yet diversification can be 
crucial to a textile firm because ol 
the market's fickle habit of favoring 
some fabrics while others languish. 
False Bottom. Where has all this left 
M. Lowenstein? As for Chairman 
Leon Lowenstein, last month he was 
talking cheerily as though the worst 
of the textile recession were over. 
“Our business has picked up enor- 
mously since Jan. 15,” said he. “I'd 
hate like the devil to see our daily 
statement look like it did on Dec. 15.” 
About the imminence of an upturn. 
such Lowenstein’s boss foresees. 
textilemen last month were of many 
minds. But on one thing they agreed: 
M. Lowenstein’s troubles 
more basic than a mere 
movement could cure. 
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UNION 
CARBIDE 


reports 
for 1960 


Sales of Union Carbide in 1960. al- 
though a record, increased only slightly 
over 1959 sales as a result of the generally 
low level of the economy during most of 
the year. Earnings. about 8 per cent below 
a year ago. were the second highest in the 
Corporation's history. 

In view of the strong position of the 
Corporation's products and processes in 
the faster-growing areas of the nation’s 
economy. outlays for new plants and for 
research and development are expected to 
be maintained at a high level in 1961. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL RESULTS 


1960 1959 
$1.548.168,000 $1,531,344,000 
Net Income $ 157,980,000 $ 171,637,000 
Per Share $5.25 $5.70 
Dividends Paid 108.360,000 108,345,000 
Per Share $3.60 $3.60 
Retained Earnings $ 735.114,000 685,494,000 


Sales 


Current Assets $ 688,375,000 $ 714,667,000 
Current Liabilities $ 245,927,000 $ 257,204,000 
Total Assets $1,712,938,000 $1,632,250,000 


FOR COPIES of the 1960 annual report and an 
illustrated booklet, “The Exciting Universe of 
Union Carbide,” write to Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


YOU ARE INVITED to visit the atomic energy ex- 
hibit in the new Union Carbide Building. Schools 
and other groups who wish to arrange to see the 
exhibit, phone LL 1-3761. 
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$219 MILLION was spent by Union Carbide 
in 1960 for construction of new facilities. 
This new installation at Torrance. California, 
is the first privately owned and operated 
liquid hydrogen plant in the country 


52,000 INDUSTRIAL CUSTOMERS and dis- 
tributors purchased Union Carbide products 
in 1969. Industrial products include chemi- 
cals, plastics, carbon products, gases, 
metals, and nuclear products. 


WAGES AND SALARIES rose to $403 million 
in 1960. This does not include compensation 
to those at nuclear installations operated by 
Union Carbide for the Government. Total em- 
ployment at the end of the year was 73,000 
people. 


OUTLAYS FOR RESEARCH are being main- 
tained at a high level to assure growth. In 
1960, $86 million was spent for research and 
development, about $7 million more than a 
year ago. 


“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE SALES set a rec- 
ord in 1960. Other well-known Union Carbide 
consumer products are Evereapy batteries 
and flashlights, Pyrorax bottled gas, and 
6-12" insect repelient. 


YEAR'S DIVIDENDS to stockholders amounted 
to $108 million, or $3.60 a share. A total of 
over $1.6 billion, or about 67 per cent of net 
income, has been paid during the 43 years 
of the Corporation's existence. There are 
now 128,000 stockholders. 
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THE “HOW” AND 
“WHY” OF 


FORBES SECURITIES 


MANAGEMENT 


FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 


Today, careful investors must analyze a great 
mass of financial data to obtain the minimum 
degree of knowledge necessary to hold sound 
investments and to make new commitments. 
As a result, those not having access to this in- 
tensive research sometimes find themselves 
with a badly unbalanced list of securities. Be- 
cause of the uncertainties in today’s volatile 
market, they may completely overlook attrac- 
tive new investment opportunities or fail to 
take profits at the proper time. 


The responsibilities of money management are 
further complicated by the fact that in many 
cases you HAVE NO WAY OF KNOWING 
WHETHER YOU ARE ACTING ON THE 
VERY LATEST INFORMATION! 


It is for the investor with a portfolio valued 
at $50,000 or more, who does not have the time 
nor the necessary experience to cope with the 


Gentlemen: 


valued at approximately § 


Ai 
FORBES Ine 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—NO OBLIGATION 


Forbes Securities Management Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I would like to learn more about the services of Forses 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you kindly send me without 
obligation complete details? My present investments are 
I have an ad- 
investment 


ditional $ in cash available for 
Name 
Please Print 
Address 
City Zone 


complex problems of money management, that 
FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT was 
established. The entire resources and experi- 
ences of the 44-year-old FORBES organization 
are made available to investors through this 
Division. Here, each account is given expert 
and thorough analysis and constant supervision 
directed toward reaching the individual finan- 
cial goal of the investor. Your account is imme- 
diately assigned to an experienced FORBES 
Investment Manager who sends you regular 
reports on your portfolio and whom you may 
consult by letter, by telephone or telegram. or 
by personal visit at any time. 


To learn more about the scope and purpose 
of this outstanding service—how it is organ- 
ized, how fees are determined, how our highly 
skilled staff takes the initiative in making 
recommendations—send today for your FREE 
copy of our descriptive booklet. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Draws upon the statistical-research facilities 
of the famous, 44-year-old Forses 
organization. 


Recommendations are thoroughly impartial, 
unbiased . . . no connection whatsoever with 
brokers dealing in securities. 

You get recommendations based on the 
combined, specialized knowledge of 


many investment experts. No one manager 
acts alone. 


You have a person-to-person relationship with 

a seasoned manager—may consult with him at 

any time on matters concerning your program. 

You are kept posted on developments, new profit 

opportunities, of special interest to your particular 
i081 investment objectives. 
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The NEW FORBES index 


958 , 1959 


ble goods index) 


ments less 
for seasonal variations. 
may not agree with the revised month 
Dotted 
tentative figures, and is or 
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Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, using the following 
weighted factors: 
1. How much ore we producing? (FRB index) 
many (BLS production workers 
3. How ore we working? (LS overage weekly hour 
4 How much hard ore we erring? (Dep. of Commerce 
x 


S. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
6. How much are we building? (private non-farm housing starts) 
7. 


are edjated refi! changing valves of the dolar 
Plotted line for current year is a preliminary weekly figure, and ~~ 
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Don’t Be an Impulse Buyer 


THIS, it seems to me, is a good time 
to stop, look and listen a little. It’s 
not that I'm any less confident we've 
seen the lows—but not the highs—of 
1961. Nor is it that I'm particularly 
concerned by the latest ulcers on 
the international political duodenum. 
Rather, I’m disturbed by what appears 
to be a rising mass hysteria to own 
common stocks. 

Case in point: I fail to see where 
the background is more “inflationary” 
today than it was a month or two 
ago. How can we have inflation when 
the whole world is troubled by sur- 
pluses rather than by shortages of 
commodities, when our big problem 
is how to fully utilize our productive 
capacity and manpower, when we've 
been faced with severe competitive 
pressures rather than unsatisfied de- 
mand? Similar deterrents kept infla- 
tion a text book rather than a stock 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


| 
market axiom dur- 
ing the 1930s. 

Now, something 
new has been add- 
ed: world politica! 
pressures and a 
serious balance of 
payments prob- 
lem demand fis- 
cal respectability. 
to say is that the old record “Infla- 
tion” has been played so often, it’s 
gotten a little scratchy. 

If inflation were the only leg hold- 
ing up the stock market stool, the 
course of market action would be 
obvious. But it isn't. For one thing. 
I still believe that business will im- 
prove, and earnings increase. much 
faster than is generally appreciated. 
Secondly, we've emerged from an era 
of compiacency, and there's little o: 
no prospect of radical experimenta- 


What I'm 


trying 


tion. Thirdly, it’s unwise to deprecate 
the force and strength of an entirely 
new supply-demand equation which 
is changing the old yardsticks of valu- 
ation. Pension funds, mutual funds, 
more discretionary spending power in 
individual hands, the fact that the 
business cycle has become shorte: 
and less severe have made Wall Street 
one of America’s fastest growing busi- 
nesses. 


All this adds up to one thing: com- 
mon stocks are more widely held. 
more strongly held, than ever before 


in history. This is why any appraisal 
must make allowance for the national 
mood, for the national sense of direc- 
tion, whether it be in the form of 
reluctance to sell or eagerness to buy 
With this a difficult time not to be 
an impulse buyer, one must have a 
master plan of action and a_ broad 
philosophy of operation. Speculation 
always has been and always will be 
a business of acting with one’s in- 
tellect rather than one’s emotions. 
In this connection, my guideposts 
are the same as they've been fo: 
many months. a) The big stories ol 
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STANDARD COMPANY 
INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 


BALANCE SHEET—December 


ASSETS 
Current Assets 1960 
$ 
Marketable secu- 
rities—at cost 
Trade accounts 
receivable. less 
reserve ... 
Inventories: 
Merchandise 
at lower of 
cost) (prinei- 
pally last-in. 
first-out) or 
replacement 
market 
Materials and 
supplies at cost 
Prepaid insurance 
and other ex- 
penses 
Total Cur- 
rent Assets 


1,492,198 


$2.044.951 


136.506 


397 B87 
606.084.0835 


INVESTMENT IN CAPITAL STOCK 


PLANTATION Pipe Line Company 


(not a subsid- 

iary)—at cost 3.528.211 

ASSETS 
Notes receivable $ 
Other investments 


3,897,230 
177.448 
$ 4,074,078 


Proverty, PLANT, AND Equirme 


Land, buildings, water 
and pipe line ter- 
minals, distributing 
stations, and equip- 
ment—at cost. $111,670.85] 
Less allowances 


for depreciation 40,783,909 


$ 70,886,942 


21.303.956 


O7.045.426 


$105.005.046 

37.749.014 
$ 67,256,032 
$144.573.914 $141.850.6607 


LIABILITIES 
Currest Liasiities 1960 


Accounts payable 20,507,836 
Federal and state 
excise taxes. 

Accrued local 
taxes 
Federal and state 
taxes on income 
(less United 
States Govern. 
ment securities. 
1959 — $998,205) 
estimated ... 


1959 
12.947.050 
1,492,198 9.055.179 
142.557 


8.278.121 
Total Current 
Liabilities 


138.709 


‘APITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital stock. par 
value $l0a share: 
Authorized - 
3.500.000 shares 
I-sued — 2.600.984 
shares, of which 
2.194 shares are 
in treasury and 
2.604.790 shares are 
outstanding. .$ 26,047,900 
Capital surplus 
(additional 
paid-in 
capital) 

“I Earned surplus 
(earnings re- 
tained in 
business) 

Reserve for con- 
tingencies in- 
cluding fire, 
flood. and storm 

$106,590.22 
$144.573.914 


351.5600 


OF 


$.528.211 


3.861.548 

159.450 
1,020,998 
1.638.400 


78.903.921 


42 


31, 1960 and 1959 


1959 
23,023.704 


9.327.232 


8.108.853 


10.586.816 


26.047.900 


1.638.400 


800,000 
1.263.851 


$141,850.667 


COMPARISON OF SALES, PROFITS, AND DIVIDENDS 
Average 
1956-1958 


$384,037,954 
29,375,667 2 


Net Saves anp Orner Income 
(Inciupine Excise Taxes) 


Net Income Berort Taxes on Income 
Feperat aNp State Taxes on Income ... 


Ner Income 


Per share: 
Net IncoMe .... 
Divivenps Paw 


Ga., Jackson, Miss., and 426 West Bloom Ave., 


1960 


$415.653.4389 
27,491,937 
13. 700,000 
13,791,937 
8.405.567 
5.326.370 


1959 
$406.587.361 
14,650,000 
14,725,667 
8.465.568 
6,260,099 


$5.29 


3.25 


Louisville, Ky 


26,219,135 


13,166,667 


13.052,468 
8.465.567 
4.586.901 


Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of 26'2¢ per share on 
the Common Stock, payable April 1, 
1961, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 9, 1961. 

D. J. WINFIELD 


February 24, 1961 Treasurer 


SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Louisiana Power & Light Company 
Mississippi Power & Light Company 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


1961 will be in the cyclical or plebeian 
stocks, and this year’s “Hit Parade” 
will differ markedly from 1960. b) 
In my opinion, the merger and con- 
solidation wave in the railroad in- 
dustry could be as_ speculatively 
important as was the receivership and 
reorganization phase of the 1940s. c) 
This is the biggest market we've 
known for a long time. The public, 
instead of putting its money in homes 
and automobiles, now has adopted 
common stocks as the new status 
symbol. 

In the process, however, errors of 
commission and omission will arise, 
such as the recent wide variety of 
stories concerning Brunswick Corp. 
one of my long-standing favorites. 
Ironically, each of the rumors which 
has made the rounds of the board- 
rooms seems to be concocted of whole 
cloth. What has happened is that a 
minor development—such as the re- 
cent working relationship with Mo- 
hasco Industries—has been magnified 
into a merger. Actually, the practical 
explanation for the latest wave of 
speculative interest is quite simple: 
Our new Administration’s philos- 
ophy—that of better schooling, better 
health care, more leisure time—theo- 
retically benefits almost every divi- 
sion of the company. In addition, the 
stock was in a position where any 
strength was bound to attract a tech- 
nical following. But going prices in 
the low 60s quite fully discount this 
year’s promise—and overlook some 
problems. This, in my opinion, is a 
good time to think of accepting 
profits. 

In contrast, the announcement that 
Lufthansa has ordered 12 Boeing 
727 jets points up the continuing at- 
traction of this leading aircraft stock 
(around 42). For one thing, Boeing 
Airplane Co. has received a number 
of additional orders for its well-known 
707, thus increasing the production 
run and profits potential of this plane. 
Secondly, the Air Force order for 
cargo jet C-135s, which are a modifica- 
tion of the 707s in civilian use and the 
jet tanker used to refuel the B-52s, 
won't take away from the latter pro- 
gram. Thirdly, Boeing has received 
an order from the Marine Corps for 
the Vertol 107 helicopters, the proto- 
type of which was ordered by New 
York Airways. In effect, this gives 
the helicopter program substance and 
could lead to substantial additional 
military orders. 

All in all, the accumulating evidence 
supports management's guesstimate 
that 1961 earnings will be in the area 
of $4 per share as compared with 
close to $3 for the year just ended. 
Looking even further ahead, continued 
improvement is in prospect for 1962 
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inasmuch as the Minuteman missile 
program will more than fill any 
vacuum left by the Bomare. Further- 
more, the Dyna-Soar space vehicle 
project, which is on a research and 
development basis, will “build up” in 
1962. I consider Boeing one of the 
more interesting commitments in the 
aircraft field. 

The contrast between the market 
position of these two stocks highlights 
the fact that no one has the right to 


be an impulse buyer. We're living in , 


much too sophisticated an environ- 
ment for speculation to be a game of 
bingo. This is a period where there 
are so many wheels within wheels 
that the old question “What do you 
think of the market?” is almost as 
passé as the hoop skirt. A re-evalua- 
tion of individual companies, as well 
as the market as a whole, is taking 
place each day. 

Witness the fact that whereas the 
Dow industrial average today is well 
above its 1956 high, a surprisingly 
large number of stocks in this average 
are still below their 1956 highs. And 
they represent the Blue Book of 
American industry. These wheels 
within wheels point a clear moral: 
serious questions are being raised 
about the market merits of size, the 
supposed virtues of a big name. Mo- 
mentum, a sense of direction, has be- 
come a more important stock market 
asset. 

Speaking of smaller companies, 
Emhart Manufacturing Co. (arotind 
68) has done quite well since sug- 
gested for purchase last summer and 
still remains a very interesting over- 
the-counter speculation. The company 
went into 1961 with a good backlog 
in each of its three main divisions, 
and earnings are understood to be 
continuing at the high rate hit in the 
fourth quarter. Last year’s profit was 
$3.98 per share, and I expect more in 
1961. 

Plax Corp., 50°, owned by Emhart, 
should have a markedly better year 
in 1961 than 1960 (when its sales were 
over $27 million) inasmuch as: a) 
two important new plants now are in 
operation; b) start-up expenses will 
be less: c) net profits will not again 
have the burden of reserves for foreign 
subsidiaries which were set up in the 
fourth quarter of last year. Plax’ sales 
this year should be more than double 
those of 1959, and Emhart’s equity in 
this company’s profits is reaching re- 
spectable size. 

Obviously, I’m not inferring that 
all the big companies are unattractive 
speculations. For example, one of the 
steei companies points out that there 
was a major breakthrough last year 
in the use of cans in the soft drink 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 
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FACTS FIGURES 


FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Despite adverse business conditions, Continental Motors Corporation and con- 
solidated subsidiaries, Gray Marine Motor Company and Wisconsin Motor Corpo- 
ration, had net sales of $138,094,193 in the year ended October 31, 1960, only slightly 
below the 1959 sales of $139,946,152, and well above the level of each of the previous 
three years. 

Reflecting intense competition in all markets and heavy development and start- 
up expenses on new models during the year, net income for the fiscal year 1960 
amounted to $1,417,759, compared with $2,637,475 a year earlier. 

Important reductions in costs are being effected through the installation of new, 
modern production machinery. Controls are being improved and accelerated with 
automated data-processing equipment for certain office procedures 

A cross-licensing agreement covering aircraft piston engines has been signed 
with Rolls-Royce Limited, of England. 

Substantial progress was made in research and development and a number of 
new products are close to production scheduling. These include the LDS-427 
Hyper-cycle multi-fuel compression-ignition engine for 2':-ton military trucks, and 
a new compact inboard marine engine with an outboard propulsion assembly. 

Branch and distributor-dealer organizations were strengthened during 1960, 
especially in the growingly important West Coast market. Training programs for 


distributors and dealers were expanded. 


Foreign operations continued at a good level during the year 
With a number of promising new models, expanded marketing activities and 
improved plant and equipment, Continental will push forward vigorously to increase 
its share of the market as general business begins to improve. Research and 
development projects currently under way will require substantial expenditures, 
but should lead to further growth in the years ahead. 


Fiscal Years 

Ended Oct. 31 1960 
Engine output horsepower 10,743,003 
Net sales $138,094.193 
Net earnings $1,417,759 
Net earnings per common share $0.43 
Dividends per share $0.60 
Current assets $56,700,008 
Current liabilities $22,912,690 
Net working copital $33,787 318 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 25 to | 
Long-term debt $1,640 000 
Property, plant, and equipment net $16,140,139 
Stockholders’ equity $49 374 586 
Book value per common share $14.96 


STATISTICS 


1959 
12,129,875 
$139,946,152 
$2,637,475 
$0.80 
$0.60 
$59 657 338 
$25,005,195 
$34 652,143 
24101 
$2,000,000 
$16,392,626 
$49,936 827 
$15.13 


1958 
10,231,837 
$13,415,279 
$3,536,528 
$1.07 
$0.55 
$56,101,397 
$21,289,109 
$34 812,288 
2.6 to 
$2,355,000 
$15,733,097 
$49,279,352 


1957 
10,549,655 
$135,610 890 
$3,583,301 
$1.09 
$0.35 
$64,454 365 
$30,598 007 
$33 856,358 
2.1 to 1 
$2,480,000 
$16,223 841 
$47,557 824 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 

The following dividends have been declared by the Board of Directors: 
First Preferred Stock 

8712 cents per share on the First Preferred Stock, for the period 


April 1, 1961 to June 30 1961, payable July 1, 1961, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 5, 1961. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share on the Common Stock, 
Payable April 24, 1961. to stockholders of record at the close of 


business March 13, 1961. 


New York, N. Y., March 3, 1961 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 


Vice President and Treasurer 
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OR CAUTION? 


That’s the question we try to 
answer once every quarter in a 
comprehensive survey we call 
“Guide for Investors,” in which 
we review general investment pros- 
pects, the business outlook, and 
the probable market performance 
of leading stocks in two dozen 
major industries. 

Beyond that you'll find fifty or 
sixty “bellwether” stocks carefully 
selected to meet various invest- 
ment objectives—plus the latest 
figures available on their earnings 
and dividends, prices and yields. 

For a clear-cut picture of just 
where American business stands 
today—and where it seems to be 
going... 

For a seasoned appraisal of what 
might lie ahead for stocks... 

Don't miss Guide for Investors.” 


We'll be happy to mail a copy, 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply call, come in, or write 
to— 
Department SD-32 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


'NCORPORATEODOD 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


138 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 
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MARKET COMMENT 


This Higher Volume 


IN THE first two months of 1961, the 
total volume of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange was 181,912,000 
shares compared with 124,465,000 
shares for January and February of 
1960. On the American Stock Ex- 
change in the same period 65,648,000 
shares were traded as against 48,850.- 
000 shares last year. Up to the end of 
February, there had been nine 5-mil- 
lion share days on the NYSE this year. 

While this is a big increase in turn- 
over, and the facilities of brokerage 
houses have been strained to take 
care of it, it still suggests that invest- 
ors are not changing their commit- 
ments as fast as back in the 1920s 
or early 1930s. Indeed at the current 
rate of trading it is a fair guess that 
at the end of 1961 90°, of all the stocks 
would be owned by exactly the same 
people who owned them at the end of 
1960. Don't forget that, due to splits 
and new listings, the stock market is 
much bigger than formerly. There are 
now at least 6.6 billion shares listed 
on the NYSE, or close to six times as 
many as in 1929. If we were to trade 
now at the 1929 rate of turnover, 
daily volume on the NYSE would have 
to average close to 30,000,000 shares. 

Personally, I do not think a 5-mil- 
lion share day now should be regard- 
ed as “a big day.” I would not be 
surprised to see some 10-million and 
12-million share days this year. Peo- 
ple have a greater inclination to trade. 
are beginning to be less deterred from 
taking profits by the capital gains tax 
and are taking a more speculative at- 
titude toward their share investments. 

A column like this, which appears 
only twice a month and which must 
be written (for production reasons) 
several days ahead of publication, 
can't comment too much about short- 
term trends. And in the long run, 
except in the eyes of the “fast buck” 
traders, short-term trends are of little 
importance anyway. It may be per- 
tinent, however, to remark at this 
point that stocks are not as cheap as 
they were the week before President 
Kennedy was elected, that the bar- 
gains are fewer and that a fairly big 
recovery in business is discounted. 

It is also pertinent (and accurate) 
to point out that the quality of public 
participation in the stock market has 
been deteriorating. More people have 
been buying for quick profits, and 
the percentage of purchases for long- 
term investment has declined. Lately 
there have been many “big” sell or- 
ders, and the selling has been absorbed 


by L. O. HOOPER 


by the 100 share, 
200 share and odd- 
lot buyers more 
than by more so- 
phisticated larger 
investors. It seems 
to me it is impor- 
tant that business 
trends shortly should begin to “con- 
firm” the strong bullish trend in 
stocks. The bulls better pray for an 
actual recovery and not just depend 
on hope. Of course, I think we will 
get a recovery, and a good one. 

If there is a “correction” at around 
this point (which would be logical). 
I would look for it to be most severe 
in the stocks which have behaved most 
sensationally since the first of the 
year. I would expect the laggards to 
stand up better than the “new” glam- 
or issues. Some of the desirable stocks 
which have not acted as “wildly” as 
some of the other desirable stocks are: 
Continental Insurance, Garrett Corp.., 
Stone & Webster, Goodrich, Western 
Union, Phelps-Dodge, Champion Pa- 
per, United Shoe Machinery, General 
Motors and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. 

The cosmetic industry, in my opin- 
ion, continues to be the great growth 
industry of the 1960s. Most of the cos- 
metic shares are high in relation to 
earnings, and they might be vulner- 
able in periods of correction; but I 
think that high price, earnings ratios 
are justified for such equities as Rev- 
lon, Avon Products, Chesebrough- 
Pond’s, Shulton, Bristol-Myers, Beau- 
ty Counsellers and Lanolin Plus. To 
some extent, too, Colgate-Palmolive 
is in this group. My first choice is 
Revlon; and I think that if you own 
this stock you ought to hang on to it. 
ignoring intermediate price fluctu- 
ations. 

Champion Paper (33) is a_ stock 
which should be accumulated. This 
issue sold as high as 5034 in 1959. 
Earnings for the year ending March 
31 probably will be a little short of 
$1.50 a share, but the profits from here 
on should be progressively better and 
eventually exceed the $2.85 a share 
earned in the 1955 fiscal year. Cham- 
pion’s new management team is effect- 
ing important efficiencies which should 
begin to show up soon in net, and the 
paper business is beginning to turn. 
I am bullish on the new Champion 
management. 

B.F. Goodrich (58). paying $2.20 a 
share, earned about $3.35 a share last 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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ANOTHER MONEY-MAKING 


STOCK SWITCHING PERIOD 


Some stocks are headed much lower. Others are poised for big new advances. 


Get Spear’s latest ratings at once on 527 Key Stocks and also 
our Report on 11 Stocks to Switch Into for Very Large Profits 


GET NEW BUY-HOLD-SWITCH 
RATINGS ON 527 KEY STOCKS 


(Partial List Below) 


ACF industries 
Air Reduction 
Allegheny Lud. 
Allied Stores 
Aluminum Ltd. 
Amer. Airlines 
American Can 
Amer. Cyanamid 
Amer. Elec. 

Am. Mach. & Fdry. 
Amer. Potash 
Amer. Radiator 
Amer. Smelting 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Amer. Tobacco 
Amer. Viscose 
Anaconda Co. 
Bald.-Lima-Ham. 
Bait. & Ohio 
Beckman Instr. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Boeing Airplane 
Bridgeport Brass 
Briggs & Strat. 
Budd Company 
Burlington Ind. 
Burroughs Corp. 
Canada Dry 
Canadian Pac. 
Carrier Corp. 
Case (J. 1.) 
Celanese 

Cerro de Pasco 
Ches. & Ohio 
Chrysler 

Cities Service 
Coca-Cola 

Cold. F. & I. 
Columbia Broad. 
Cont. Motors 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Crown-Zeller. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Aircr. 
Dow Chemical 
DuPont (E. 1.) 
Eagle-Picher 
Eastern Air L. 
Eastman Kodak 
Erie Railroad 
Fairchild Eng. 
Fansteel Met. 
Filtrol 
Firestone Tire 
Foster Wheeler 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Electric 
General Foods 
General Motors 
Gen. Refract. 
Gen. Telephone 
Geo.-Pac. Corp. 
Gillette Co. 
Goodrich (B. F.) 
Goodyear Tire 
Gr. North. Ry. 
Grumman Air. 
Gulf Oil 


Inland Steel 
Inter’!. Harv. 
inter’!. Nickel 
Inter’. Paper 
Int. T. & T. 
Johns-Manville 
Jones & Laugh. 
Joy Mfg. 
Kansas City So. 
Kennecott Cop. 
Lig. & Myers 
Lockheed Aircr. 
Lone Star Cement 
Lorillard 
Magma Copper 
Martin Co. 
Minn.-Moline 
Monsanto Chem. 
Montgomery Ward 
Motorola 
Nat. Cash Reg. 
National Dairy 
National Gypsum 
N. Y. Central 
Northern Pac. 
Northrop Corp. 
Norwich Pharm. 
Olin Mathieson 
Outboard Marine 
Pennsylvania R. 
Pepsi-Cola 
Pfizer (Chas.) 
Pheips-Dodge 
Philco Corp. 
Phillips Pet. 
Pittsburgh Stl. 
Procter & Gam. 
Radio Corp. 
Rayonier 
Raytheon 
Republic Stee! 
Revere Copper 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Tob. 
Royal-McBee 
St. Regis Paper 
Schenley 
Sears Roebuck 
Sherwin-Will. 
Sinclair Oil 
So. Pacific 
Southern Ry. 
Sperry-Rand 
Standard Brands 
S.0. New Jersey 
Sunray-Mid C. 
Thomp. Ramo W. 
Timken Rol. B. 
20th Cent.-Fox 
Union Carbide 
United Air L. 
U. S. Gypsum 
U. S. Rubber 
U. S. Steel 
Warner Bros. 
West'h’se A.B. 
Westinghouse 
Yale & Towne 
Zenith Radio 


We believe that, after some further consolidation, THE THIRD BIG PHASE OF THE BULL MARKET will accelerate 
sharply. We recommend that every investor comb his list of stocks now and make important BUY—HOLD— 
SWITCH decisions...to save profits and make new gains. To help you with these decisions, we have made careful 


“BUY, HOLD OR SWITCH RATINGS” on 527 key stocks. Of these issues we believe: 


164 SHOULD BE SWITCHED AT ONCE * 216 MAY BE HELD FOR NOW 


147 ARE “BUYS”... 11 ARE SPECIAL 


Handsome gains could have been made in the last 5 switch periods. These periods 
were fall 1953, summer 1956, fall 1957, spring 1958, and January 1960. 


EXAMPLES OF PROFITS MADE IN SWITCH PERIODS 
In August, 1956, the Dow failed to make a new high above 521, and fundamental weaknesses 
appeared in certain basic industries. This signaled a time to switch out of cyclical stocks and 
into defensive-type and special stocks—to save gains and make new profits. The Food 
Chains, Drugs and Sugar stocks moved up to make new highs. 


Three 1956 “Switch OUT” Stocks Three 1956 ‘‘Switch INTO” Stocks 
Stock 


8/56 11/57 % Change Stock 8/56 11/57 % Change 

East. A.L. 56% 33% —41.1% Bris.-Myers 38 52% $+ 38.5% 

Int. Paper 143% 86 —40.2% Safeway St. 19% 24% + 23.7% 

Bucy. Erie 53 29% —45.0% West. Ind. Sug. 23 61% +167.3% 
Avg. Change on “Switch Avg. Change on “Switch 

OUT” Stocks —42.1% INTO” Stocks + 76.5% 

Net gain by switching +118.6% 


In May, 1958, it became certain that the business recession was over and that a major 
recovery was under way. Two types of stocks stood out as the kind that would benefit from 
this recovery. (1) Stocks of strong companies that had expended large amounts of money 
on sound research and had thus placed themselves in a position to profit from new markets 
(2) Cyclical stocks in certain depressed industries that were bound to benefit from a major 
upswing in business. 


Three Spring '58 “Switch OUT" Stocks 
Stock 


Three Spring '58 ‘Switch INTO"’ Stocks 


5/58 1/59 % Change Stock 5/58 1/60 % Change 

Amer. W.W. 12% 15 +16.5% Lear Inc. 5% 19% +255.8% 

Bene. Fin. 23% 25% + 9.0% Beckman Ins. 19 + 244.7% 

Southern Co. 29% 36% +24.5% Bruns.-Balke 12% 49 + 288.1% 
Avg. Change on “‘Switch Avg. Change on “‘Switch 

OUT” Stocks +16.7% INTO" Stocks + 266.7% 

Net Gain by Switching + 245.6% 


We believe stock prices will diverge very widely in 1961. Also, 
that investors can make very large gains by holding some stocks 
and buying others. Finally, we believe that speed is essential. 


$1 SPECIAL OFFER cet Spear’s new Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings, plus our new Report 
“11 Stocks to Switch Into for Large Profits in the Period Ahead’’... with a 2-week trial 
subscription to the weekly SPEAR MARKET LETTER, for just $1. Send coupon today. 


SPEAR & STAFF inc. 


Yes, here is my $1. Send me at 
once your Buy-HoLb-SwitcH 
RATINGS on 527 Key Stocks and 
the Report on “11 Stocks to 


SPi-8h 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 


—- Check here if you prefer a 3-months’ trial 
at special rate of $15. (Regular rate $20.) 


the Period Ahead” with a 2-week 

ER. 
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gets you — 
Reliable 
Advice 


WE RECOMMENDED: 


Brush Beryllium @ now 68 
Philips’ Lamps @ 101% now 163 
A. C. Nielsen @ 26 now 55% 
Manpower, Inc. @ 39% now 47 
Sanborn Co. @ 53 now 60/2 
C-E-I-R @ 54 now 78 


These are the ONLY 6 stocks recommended 
by the REPORT in 1960-1961. Since our 
recommendation, 3 have been heavily 
bought by Mutual Funds, 2 have split, a 
third is about to split. 
In 1961 the REPORT again plans to recom- 
mend a limited number of unique Special 
Situations for anticipated substantial 
capital gains. We recommend when to buy 
and when to sell. 
Many subscribers are brokers. For an 
annual subscription (published monthly) 
including our forthcoming new recommen- 
dations for 1961 — fill in coupon. Send to: 
THE LAZARUS REPORT 

17 East 48th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription for one year. 


Enclosed $20 .. . Bill me 
Name 
Street 
City State 
*current prices 3/1/61 F-1 


Mr. Manufacturer: 


Expand your 
distribution 
facilities with no 
capital outlay 


No real estate investments, no pay- 
roll, no maintenance with AWA’s 
instant warehousing service. No 
lease commitments, either. For 
flexibility and economy, public 
warehousing is the profitable an- 
swer. Investigate the AWA Pay- 
as-you-use Plan. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers 
Merchandise Warehouses 

& General Storage Facilities 
American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. * Chicago 6 * Randolph 6-5550 
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Know What You Are 


It Goes without saying—and it is 
only sensible—that everybody wants 
to do well in the market. After all, 
profits are the reward for the risk. 
But when the speculative fever is 
running high, as is now the case, the 
danger becomes acute for people to 
lose both their sense of value and 
their standards of value. 

In a roaring bull market the temp- 
tation to lower one’s standards of 
quality is almost irresistible. When 
good stocks become too expensive, 
one starts looking for better values 
among companies of lesser standing. 
Unless this process of downgrading 
is well under control, the inevitable 
result will be a serious deterioration 
in portfolio quality, and this will 
come just at the time when they ring 
down the curtain. 

Even this column, whose conserva- 
tism under present conditions may 
seem stodgy to some readers, is suc- 
cumbing at times to the temptation 
of compromising on quality. Obvi- 
ously, Spiegel (Forses, July 15, 1960) 
is not in the same class as Sears, Roe- 
buck and the mere fact that in recent 
months the lesser company has out- 
performed the “blue chip” by a mile 
does not lessen the quality differen- 
tial. There are stocks that one buys 
for keeps, and there are stocks one 
buys for a trading profit. It is axio- 
matic that all stock investments have 
to be watched. but when quality 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


Doing! 


standards have 
knowingly and in- 
tentionally been 
lowered, an even 
closer attention is 
mandatory. 

For some years 
we have been pro- 
moting the “people’s capitalism” in 
this country. Everyone should own 
a share in American business, accord - 
ing to Keith Funston of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The objective is fine. 
but trouble starts when everyone 
wants to own a share in the same 
business. Take IBM. Every investor 
knows that this company is without 
peer in the field of office machines, 
one of the fastest growing segments 
of our economy. Who would not want 
to own a piece of the one company 
that not only is tops in computers 
and related data processing equip- 
ment, but which makes more money 
year after year, while other com- 
panies are bleeding in their strenu- 
ous efforts to catch up and to compete 
with the leader. 

The price of IBM stock reflects this 
strong desire to become an investo1 
in this unique enterprise. When a 
stock is selling at something like 75 
times 1960 earnings, it becomes very 
tempting to lower one’s standards 
and to flirt with the lesser lights in 
the field of office machines and com- 
puters. Obviously. up till now it 
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THE COMING BOOM 
IN MICROWAVE... 


47 STOCKS 
TO WATCH & 
1 “BUY NOW’ 


Right now and in thé next Bull Market 
your opportunities for large stock prof 
its will come, we believe, in companie 
with new products that are almost un- © 
known to most investors. This ‘unknown’ & 
investing has already begun. In tran- % 
sistors and diodes, for example, it ha 
spelled dramatic gains in such com 
panies as Texas Instruments (26%, t& 
25614), Clevite (1554 to 72%9), Fair 
child Camera (9°4 to over 200'). Now 
there is a new growth field to watch 
Microwave. This is the field expert 
yredict will grow twice as fast as th 
ete Electronics field in the nex 
few years. To help you prepare now fo 
possibly large growth profits our Editor 
have completed a new Special Study o 
“The Coming Boom in Microwave — 
47 Stocks to Watch & One ‘Buy Now 
Selection.” A copy of this Study — 
with specific recommendations — is % 
yours as a bonus now when you send 
just $1 (new readers only) to try our 
weekly advisory service ‘The ed 


Mail this ad with your name and addres 
and $1 today to Dept. F-62 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Invcstment Advisors — 


SHOULD YOU 


BUY 


THESE STOCKS 


Get Babson’s current BUY, 
HOLD, SELL position. We will 
send you FREE REPORTS 
on 5 of these stocks. Check 
your preference and mail this 
ad today! 


ABC Vending 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Avco Corp. 
Bucyrus-Erie 
Celanese 
Columbia Gas 
Douglas Air. 
Erie RR 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Telephone 
Greyhound 


Hazeltine 

int. Harvester 
Motorola 

NY Central 
Olin Mathieson 
Penn RR 

Pitt. Steel 
Richfield Oil 
Safeway Strs. 
Std. Oil NJ 
Tenn. Gas 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS Inc. 


Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
DEPT. F-121 


PUT & CALL COURSE 


We offer the ‘Put & Call Option 
Course’’— held at the Biltmore 
Hotel continuously since 1957 — 
now by mail. For free details: 
Phone YUkon 6-8335 or Write 


iy THOMAS, HAAB & BOTTS 


Members Put & Call Brkrs. & Dirs. Asan. 


50 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


Thorough appraisals of current & anticipated 
stock trends, stressing critical selectivity & 
careful timing efforts. Praised by professional 
& private investors & traders as a thoughtful, 
ractical, moderate-cost_service (bi-weekly). 
Nustrated with Point & Figure charts. 

Details & samples on request. 
U WOLFE & Co. 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Dpt. F-10. 72 Wall St.. N.Y. 5 


The Interim Technical Review | 
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would have been a grievous mistake 
to compromise on quality and to buy 
any other stock but IBM. Maybe it 
is still a mistake, but there comes a 
point where the capital gain poten- 
tialities among the secondary com- 
panies in this industry seem so much 
greater that the “compromise on qual- 
ity” may pay off handsomely. I should 
like to suggest two companies, Bur- 
roughs Corp. (36) and Sperry Rand 
Corp. (26). 

Burroughs is not exactly a parvenu, 
being able to boast of an unbroken 
dividend record going back to 1895. 
But Burroughs was a bit late in get- 
ting into the computer race. which 
proved to be nightmarishly expen- 
sive and frustrating for management 
and stockholders alike. When a com- 
pany is as dominant and as rich as 
IBM, costly errors and mistakes, if 
any, can be swept under the rug and 
no one on the outside will know about 
them. Burroughs, however, did not 
have enough meat on its ribs, and the 
horrendous cost of establishing itself 
prominently in its chosen field shows 
up unpleasantly in an uninspiring 
earnings record. 

For the past three years per share 
earnings have been well below the 
level of 1950 to 1957, the year when 
Burroughs acquired the Electro-Data 
division. The dividend rate of $1 a 
year has remained unchanged since 
1955. The price of the stock is still 
more than 30% below its 1957 high 
of 523s (while IBM is presently sell- 
ing 180° above its 1957 high!). 

Yet, Burroughs has something to 
show for the misery of so many lean 
years: a most prominent position in 
the bank automation field. It also can 
be proud of its sales record—steady 
gains, year after year, from $101 mil- 
lion in 1950 to about $390 million in 
1960. There is nothing that an im- 
provement in its profit margin and 
avoidance of write-offs could not 
cure. Net income in 1960 is estimated 
at $1.30 a share; this year should be 
better. 

The record of Sperry Rand _ is 
equally dismal as far as its sharehold- 
ers are concerned, and the recent 
substitution of a stock dividend for 
the usual cash payment seemed to be 
the final straw. Yet here again the 
surface picture is worse than the 
status of this company. 

Sperry Rand, hopefully launched in 
1955 as a merger of The Sperry Corp. 
and Remington Rand, is not primarily 
a maker of business machines and 
equipment, but this category is highly 
important and accounts for about 30° 


| of sales. The company once had the 


lead in the computer field, yet it was 
the Univac which virtually crucified 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 


CHEMICALS 
AND THE 
ECONOMY 


Our latest Monthly Letter 
examines the outlook for the 
entire chemical industry. We 
believe that there is good long- 
range correlation between cap- 
ital expenditures and sales. Con- 
tinued expansion, vast research 
and new product development 
should provide for further in- 
creases in sales and earnings. 
These factors superimposed on 
a growing economy indicate to 
us that the chemical industry 
will maintain a rate of growth 
of 6-8% a year and could accel- 
erate this rate in the mid-1960’s. 


6 STOCKS RECOMMENDED 


Anexcellent opportunity now 
exists, in our opinion, for in- 
vestors to acquire and increase 
holdings of selected chemical 
issues. Six leaders are analyzed 
and financial data is provided on 
nine other chemical companies. 

Our Letter also includes a 
continuously-reviewed list of 
over 150 favored stocks in other 
groups, with price, yield, divi- 
dend and 1959 and estimated 
1960 earnings on each. For your 
free copy of this Letter, now 
available to investors, simply 
mail the coupon below. 


GOODBODY & CoO. 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 
OFFICES IN 41 CITIES 


Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter FM-1S. Please Print. 


NAME 


Sr $ 
WELLESLEY HILLS 8], MASS. | 
| 
| BY 
| MAI 
Key 
to sound 
investing 
| 


CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California's oldest, 


one of the nation's largest savings 


and loan associations 


In 76 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend nor closed its doors on a 
business day. 


Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, an 


are exempt from per- 


sonal property tax in California. 


Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may 


e ar- 


ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection tor all of them. 


Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 

Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 170 Million Dollars 


Boot F 


| 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 


Name 


Address 


INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Treasure Chest Land 
the UTAH, IDAHO, 
COLORADO, WYO- 
MING area so rich 
in natural resources. 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Inquires held in strict confidence 


Portfolio Purchases 


Durinc recent weeks I have received 
letters from numerous readers re- 
questing a portfolio of good-grade 
common stocks that are attractive for 
reasonable income and present a 
chance for capital appreciation over 
the long term. Accordingly, I submit 
below such a list plus a few pertinent 
facts concerning each issue. I might 
add, these companies are in strong 
financial condition, have excellent 
management and, in the majority of 
cases, have a long record of consecu- 
tive dividend payments. 

American Cyanamid Co., a leading 
manufacturer of chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals and synthetic fibers, is down 
substantially from its 1959 high of 65, 
largely as a result of a decline in 
earnings during that period. Little 
improvement is looked for in 1961. 
However, it is believed that the worst 
part of the earnings decline is past, 
and that by the second half of the 
year a recovery will be underway. 
Meanwhile, the company has obtained 
from Imperial Chemical, Ltd. a li- 
cense for the manufacture of Methyl 
Methacrylate, which is a new, fast- 
growing resin supplied in this country 
by only two other companies. Sales, 
which totaled $578.4 million in 1960, 
should increase slightly this year. The 
present $1.60 annual dividend is con- 
sidered secure. The stock ought to be 
an excellent purchase around cur- 
rently depressed levels. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 
acted very well during the last year 
or so while most of the stocks in its 
group were declining. Often, this is 
indicative of “better times ahead” for 
the company. Indeed, the stock held 
above 50 during a good part of 1959- 
60 and is maintaining that level so 
far this year. Extensive development 
programs both by the company and its 


[PORTFOLIO FOR INCOME & APPRECIATION” 


1959 Recent 

High Price 

American Cyanamid 65 45 
American Smelting 56 57 
Columbia Broadcast 48 40 
General Electric 99 66 
General Motors 58 44 
Goodrich 103 57 
Kennecott 117 87 
Pacific Finance 67 54 
San Diego G&E — 35 
Sunray Mid-Cont. 29 26 
Swift & Co. 47 48 


Youngstown Sheet 148 
* Plus 3% stock. t Possible dividend increase 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


* Includes 3% stock 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


subsidiaries should 
augur well for fu- 
ture earnings. The 
chances are good 
the stock will 
make an excellent 
showing during 
the new decade 
vs. a rather lack- 
lustre performance during the 1950s. 

Columbia Broadcasting System's 
record during the past ten years is 
superb, advancing from a low of 8 in 
1950 to a high of 48 in 1959. Whether 
or not this splendid performance will 
be duplicated in the Sixties, no one 
knows. However, it is my opinion that 
CBS will do so or come very close 
to it. 

Admittedly, it is impossible to guess 
the ultimate outcome of the various 
suits that have recently been filed 
against the General Electric Co. How- 
ever, it would seem to me that the 
price of the stock has largely dis- 
counted the worst and that purchases 
in the area of the low 60s ought to 
work out favorably over the long 
term. Should the recent low of 61 be 
violated, and should a further decline 
to the middle 50s develop, additional 
purchases would be in order. 

General Motors Corp. is likewise 
down substantially from its 1959 high 
of 58 and the chances are the stock 
has largely discounted the uncertainty 
that currently prevails in the auto- 
mobile industry. Sales and earnings 
in 1961 in all probability will be 
below last year’s level. However, an 
improvement is looked for in sub- 
sequent years. 

Goodrich Co., recommended here in 
January at 53, has advanced four 
points and appears to be building a 
base from which sizable capital gains 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


Indicated 
Dividend 


Dividend Each 


Yield Year Since 


$1.60 3.5% 1934 
2.00 35 1936 
1.40* 6.5** 1931 
2.00 3.0 1899 
2.00 45 1915 
2.20 3.9 1939 
5.00 5.7 1934 
2.60 48 1947 
1.20; 3.4 1909 
1.32: 5.0 1909 
1.85% 3.8 1934 
5.00 47 1940 
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What NOW for each of the 


AIRGRAFT 
MISSILE STOCKS 


UNDER THE NEW “URGENCY” PLANS? 


Which companies can gain most from the rise in defense spending? 


As a result of the Democratic Administration’s dy- 
namic new defense and space-conquest plans, one thing 
is sure: The Aircraft & Missile Industry will hum with 
activity throughout the next 12 months at least—not even 
teeling the effects of the recession. 

For investors, however, the most important question is 
which Aircraft stocks will benefit »ost. Value Line’s new 
Reports on the Aircraft & Missile stocks—which you 
are invited to accept—provide a clear, fully-detailed 
guide to the significance of the government’s spending 
plans—missile by missile, plane by plane, weapon by 
weapon, product by product ... and stock by stock. 

You will tind the Aircraft and Missile group equally 
yvood for (a) market performance in the next 12 months, 
(b) growth potential in the next 3 to 5 years, and (c) 
large current income. (Although all 3 of these attributes 
are not to be found in any one stock, they can be obtained 
in a representative “package” of stocks in this group.) 

Specifically, from among the stocks listed below, Value 
Line identifies: 4 as promising best price performance 
in the next 12 months, and 4 others for best growth 
potential in the next 3 to 5 years. (A well-rounded pack- 
age encompassing both goals may be constructed through 
purchase of only 3 of these stocks.) 

CAUTION: All Aircraft companies will not partici- 
pate equally in the developments anticipated above. 
Hence we urge a careful reading of the Value Line Re- 
ports for every company in which you have an interest. 

We will send you, as part of the Guest Subscription 
offer described below, the comprehensive Value Line Re- 
ports on the individual stocks in both the Aircraft & 
Missile industry avd 5 other industries. All in all you 
will receive full-page reports on each of 77 stocks, among 
them: 

Northrop Corp. 
Ford Motor 
General Motors 
Grumman 
Douglas Aircraft 
Allis-Chalmers 
Fairchild Eng. 
Goodyear 
Curtiss-Wright 


Chrysler 

American Motors 
Bendix Aviation 
Boeing Airplane 
General Dynamics 
General Tire 

Lockheed 

American Bosch Arma 
No. American Aviation 
Chance Vought 

Piper Aircraft 
Republic Aviation 


Martin Company 
Studebaker-Packard 
United Aircraft 


Under this offer, you will also receive—by return mail 
and without charge—Value Line’s special report on the 
Upheaval in Gold and the Other Metal Stocks, a guide 
to the new opportunities in the world metal markets. 


Moreover, in view of what has just taken place in the 
market as a whole, we will send you—also free—the new 
Value Line Summary of Advices on 1000 Stocks and 50 
Special Situations. With this invaluable guide, released 
this week, you can make an immediate check of every 
stock you are concerned about as *o its probable Market 
Performance in 1961, its further Growth Potential, its 
Quality and its estimated future Yield. 


And for only $5 (less than half the regular rate) you 
will receive (a) the next 4 Weekly Editions of the Value 
Line Survey with full page reports on each of 300 addi- 
tional stocks, (b) a new Special Situation Recommenda- 
tion, (c) “Especially Recommended Stock-of-the-Week” 
Reports, (d) Business and Stock Market Prospects 
(weekly), (e) List of Best Stocks to Buy and Hold Now 
(weekly), (f) The Value Line Business Forecaste) 
(weekly), (g) “What the Mutual Funds are Buying & 
Selling,” (h) “What Company Officers and Directors are 
Buying & Selling” (weekly), (i) Weekly Supplements, 
(j) 4 Weekly Summary-Indeves including all changes in 
Rankings to date of publication, and (k) Arnold Bern- 
hard’s new book (regular $3.95 clothbound edition 
published by Simon & Schuster) “The Evaluation of 
Common Stocks.” 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out 
and mail coupon below 


Na 


City 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-173N 


THE VALUE LINE 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION 


pays you Ai on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 414%, cur 
rent annual rate « World headquarters for savings 
of 160,000 individuals, corporations, and trusis in 
50 states, 71 foreign countries + Same, sound man 
agement policies since 1925 * $38,000,000 reserves 
Resources: $600,000,000 Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. + Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured « Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist + We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story 
contains experts ideas on Saving money. investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features 


California Federal Savings & Loan Assn 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calit 


Please send free ‘'The California Story” and 
Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER [0 


Address 
City — Zone State 
© Funds enctosed in amount of $ 


FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the tacts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend 
\nd articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U'S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
Irom coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. FM 3-15 


THE CONVENTIONAL approach to tech- 
nical stock market analysis nowadays 
deals largely with the identification of 
three trend categories, namely, the 
major, the intermediate and_ the 
short-term price movements. Major 
trends are generally defined as lasting 
a year or more and as consisting of 
a sequence of intermediate trends. 
which, in turn, can last from several 
weeks to several months each. An 
intermediate, in its turn, is made up 
of a sequence of short-term trends 
that may last from several days to 
several weeks each. 

For purely practical reasons, and 
frequently also because of tax con- 
siderations, it is usually taken for 
granted that most investors should 
ignore the short-term and intermedi- 
ate swings and concern themselves 
primarily with the major trends. 
However, it seems to me that it can 
be quite worthwhile to take into ac- 
count the longer-term trend that 
consists of a succession of major 
trends, especially where the technical 
evidence suggests that a long-term 
downtrend may have ended. Obvi- 
ously, the stock buyer who can 
identify the beginning of a new long- 
term uptrend should be in a position 
to pick up the kind of bargain that, 
as hindsight shows us, was available 
in the early 1930s and 1940s. Here is 
a case that may qualify for long-term 
bargain status. 

In 1951 the man who had built the 
United Fruit Co. (UF, about 21) into 
a far-flung banana empire retired. In 
that year the price of its stock reached 
an all-time high at 73. By last No- 
vember it was down to 15, a price 
level that had not been seen for UF 


Ashes for a Phoenix 


since 1933. In terms 
of “fundamentals,” 
what had _hap- 
pened? Basically. j 
the company had 7. | 
fallen victim to the 7s 
world-wide trend ; 

of empire-liquida- 


tion, which was 


perhaps more than the successor 
management could be expected to 
cope with. In addition, there was 
pressure on profit margins from com- 
petition, weather and bugs. As a re- 
sult, reported net per share dropped 
from $7.53 in 1950 to 25¢ in 1960. 
Actually, these figures tend to over- 
state the company’s troubles some- 
what: pre-depreciation cash flow last 
year was probably still near $3 a 
share, compared with over $9 in 1950 

As an empire United Fruit may be 
on the way out. But it is far from 
finished as a big and potentially suc- 
cessful business. A new management. 
installed last year, shows signs of skill 
and imagination in steering the com- 
pany in the direction of new growth 
The benefits may be slow in material- 
izing and, in any case, the prospects 
are still somewhat vague, but it’s 
worth remembering that the stock 
market is usually willing to pay a 
premium for a brightening outlook. 

In technical terms it’s possible to 
be a good deal more specific. Un- 
fortunately, the long-term Point & 
Figure chart of UF is too extensive 
for reproduction here, and a con- 
densed version of it is not as useful 
as it might be. So the reader will 
have to take my word for it that the 
long-term downtrend from the 1951 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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own stocks 


The following tabulation shows you why, and it also shows you 


the good results you may expect from a carefully researched serv- 


ice such as “AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES.” 
PERCENT CHANGE IN MARKET PRICE 


Dow-Jones Industrial Average 


Investment Trust Average................ 


AMERICA’S 


AMERICA'S FASTEST 


Addressograph- Multi. 
Aerojet-General 


Auto Retailers of Am 
Avon Products 


B.S.F. Co. 

Baxter Laboratories 
Beam, J. B.. Distill. 
Beauty Counselors 


Belco Petroleum Corp. 


Bobbie Brooks 
Borman Food Stores 
Bowmar Instruments 
Bristol-Myers 
B'way-Hale Stores 
Brunswick Corp. 
Brush Beryllium 


Calif. Liquid Gas 
Cenco Instruments 
Chock Full O'Nuts 
Coastal States Gas 
Columbia Broadcastg. 
Curtis Industries 


Diebold, Inc. 
Diners’ Club 
Drackett Co. 


Eastern Lime 
Emerson Elec. Mfg. 


First Charter Finan. 
Fla. Power & Light 
Fotochrome, Inc 
Franklin Life Ins. 
Nat. Bank 


General Foods Corp. 
General Instrument 
General Reinsurance 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. 
Giant Port. Cement 


These are 


Maloid Xerox 

High Voltage Engin. 
Holiday Inns 

Holt, Rinehart 

Hudson Vitamin Prods 


Inland Credit Corp. 
Inter. Bus. Mach. 
inter. Rectifier 
Interstate Engineer's 
Interstate Hosts, Inc 


Jamesbury Corp. 


Lafayette 
Lay. w.. Co 
Litton A. FAN 
Lucky Stores 


MCA, In 

ajestic “Spec ialties 
lanpower, Inc. 

ary Carter Paint Co 
atheson Co., Inc 
ays, J. W., Inc 
cDonnell Aircraft 
leadow Brook Bank 
Merck & Co 

Miles Laboratories 
Minn. Mining & Mig. 


National Propane 
Nestle-LeMur Co. 
New Jersey Nat. Gas 
New Yorker Magazine 
Nielsen (A. C.) Co. 
Northern Trust 
Norwich Pharmacal 


Orange & Rockland Util. 


Pacific Hawaiian Prods. 
Paddington Corp. 
Pall Corporation 
Pan Amer. Sulphur 
Papercraft Corp 
Parke, Davis 
Peabody Coal Co. 
Perkin-Elmer Corp. 
Petrolane Gas Serv. 
Pioneer Finance Co. 
Plough, Inc. 
Polaroid Corp. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


GROWING 
as of March. 1961* 


COMPANIES 


Procter & Gamble 
Purex Corp. 


Revion 

Rexall 3 & Chem. 
Reynolds, 

Richerdson- Merrell, Inc. 
Rorer, H 


Russ Togs, Inc. 
Ryder System 


San Diego Imperial 


Sierra Pac. Power 
Simplicity Mfg. 
Smith, Kline & French 
Speedry Chem. Prods 
Standard Shares 

stop & Shop 
Suburban Gas 


Talcott (James) 
Tampa Electric 
Tampax 

Tech. Materiel 


Thompson Fiber Glas< 
Thrifty Drug Stores 
Tractor Supply 


Union Bank, L. A. 
Union Tex. Nat. Gas 
U. S. Vitamin 
Universal Controls 
Universal Match 
Upjohn Co. 


Valley Nat'l Bank 


Virginia Dare Stores 
Va. Elec. & Power 


Walgreen Co. 
Walter (Jim) Corp. 
Warner-Lambert 
Western Publ. Co. 
Weston (Geo.) 


Witco Chemical Co. 


*COMPANIES ARE ADDED 10 this list when their earnings growth meets the 


standards set by the service 


COMPANIES ARE DROPPED when their rate of growth fails to keep up with the 
standards set by the service. T “GC 


Thus, AFGC listings are subject to constant revision 


12 Months 12 Months 
to 12-31-59 to 12-31-60 


+ 16% 10% 
29°; 2% 


FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES + 32% 32% 
AFGC Stocks Owned by John S. Herold, Ine. 


90°, + 439%, 


By concentrating on companies which are compounding 
their earning power and value at the highest rates, “AMER. 
ICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES” has been able 
to give its subscribers a wealth of profit-emaking information. 
Here are some highlights of the current issue: 


e GROWTH STOCK PORTFOLIO OF J. S. HEROLD, INC. 

@ YEAR-TO-YEAR PROFIT GROWTH OF 148 STOCKS. 

e TIME ELEMENT IN APPRAISAL OF GROWTH 
STOCKS. 

e NEW GROWTH COMPANIES ADDED TO AFGC LIST. 

e GLIDE TO INVESTMENT SELECTION. 

e PRICE RECORD OF GROWTH STOCKS. 

e TRANSACTIONS BY “INSIDERS” AND TRUSTS. 

e COMPANIES REPORTING STRONG EARNINGS 
UPTREND. 


If you are a serious investor who does not have to be 
told what stocks to buy or sell, but prefers to make hi- 
own decisions on the basis of carefully presented facts. 
“AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES” will 
be of unusual interest and value to you. See for yourseli 
how AFGC can guide you to the selection of stocks for your 
individual needs. among companies whose earning power 
is growing at the fastest rates. 


To start a 3-month trial subscription at the introductory 
price of $10. with privilege of cancellation and full refund 
at any time, merely complete the order form below and _re- 
turn it to us now. 


JOHN S. HEROLD, INC. 


25 Greenwich Ave. e Greenwich, Conn 


Please start my three months trial subscription to 
“America's Fastest Growing Companies" 


the monthly service which systematically uncovers the leading 
growth companies and keeps subscribers constantly advised on 
their progress and prospects. 

(This trial offer extended to new readers only.) 


Vume 
Company 
Street 


Zone.... State 
Please send bill for $10.00 Enclosed is check 


‘Send payment with your order and we will include free our latest 
Panograph a pictorial presentation of relative standing of the 148 stocks 
overed in AFGC.) 
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« 
Akron Brass 
ALD, Inc. 
Amer. Distilling 
f Amer. Express Co. 
Amer. Home Products 
Amer. Hosp. Supply 
American Photocopy 
Anken Chem. 4 Film 
Apache Corp. 
Ark. Louisiana Gas 
Scott & Fetzer 
Scott, O. M. & Sons 
Texas Instruments 
| Thermo King 
| 
| 
co. 
| 
Wickes Corp 
Will Ross, Inc. 
Winn-Dixie 
| 


¥ 


Weystone 


for CURRENT INCOME 
(C Income Fund K1 
OC Lew- Priced Bond Fund B3 
(C Discount Bond Fund B4 
For INCOME with GROWTH Possibilities 
(0 High-Grade Common Stock Fund S1 
C Income Common Stock Fund S2 
For CAPITAL GROWTH Possibilities 
C) Growth Fund K2 
(0 Growth Common Stock Fund S3 
(JLower-Priced Common Stock Fund S4 
(C Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
>= ‘or FREE Prospectus describ- 
ing any of these Funds, check above, clip 
and mail this ad with your name and 
address to Dept. G-39 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Ty. ROWE PRICE | 


GROWTH STOCK 
FUND, IMC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 
REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1% 
Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 


q 10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


Investments 
Geared to 
America’s Growth 


THE 
JOHNSTON MUTUAL 
FUND Ine. 


No sales charge or commission 
No redemption charge 

No binding contracts 

You buy or redeem shares at 
net asset value 

Accumulation Plan available 


Prospectus upon request 
The Johnston Mutual Fund Inc. 

230 Park Ave., Dept. F, N. ¥. 17, N.Y. 

ORegon 9-2700 


DOW THEORY LETTERS 


by Richard Russell 
Kead by professionals and serious investors 
throughout the world. Send for brochure explain- 
ing the Dow Theory, reprints of the author's 
four recent articles in BARRON'S, and a one- 
month trial subscription (4 issues), $1.00. 
($50.00 annually, Airmailed.) 


Dept. F, 125 East 93rd Street, N. Y. C. 28 


We "factually measure the effect of 


BARING POWERS SELLING PRESSURE 


in the Stock Market! 

Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
7 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 13, N. Y¥. 


THE FUNDS 


Sales Strategy: 


STALLING THE TAX 
COLLECTOR 


WHEN WILLIAM BercGerR announced his 
intention in Denver last year of form- 
ing a new type of mutual fund, veteran 
fundmen were skeptical. Using a well- 
known tax law, Berger intended to 
coax successful investors who had 
large profits in stocks to swap their 
individual shares for shares of his 
Centennial Fund in a tax-free ex- 
change. Thus, in one move, an in- 
vestor could diversify broadly and 
postpone his tax bite. 

But, wondered fundmen, was the 
market big enough? Moreover, since 
this type of fund could not sell more 
shares after its initial underwriting, 
how could it grow? 

The answer to the first question at 
least was soon apparent. Launched 
with a $10-million goal, Berger’s Cen- 
tennial Fund actually took in almost 
$26 million in securities. In answer to 
the second question, Berger recently 
announced the birth of Centennial 
Fund II—this time with a $50-million 
goal. If he couldn't continuously offer 
new shares, Berger could regularly 
offer new funds. 

Unlimited Appeal. Quick to perceive 
the effectiveness of the bait, other 
mutual fund sponsors have recently 
cast their lines, swelling the current 
number of tax-free exchange funds 
to ten. Among them: the Diversifica- 
tion Fund sponsored by Vance, San- 
ders & Co.. the Westminster Fund 
sponsored by Hugh W. Long & Co. 
and the Congress Street Fund brought 
out by the Crosby Corp. Last month, 
at the close of its offering period, Fed- 
eral Street Fund, sponsored by State 
Street Research & Management, had 
received no less than $168.5 million in 
stocks on deposit. 

Another Animal? The primary ap- 
peal of such funds, of course, lies in 
their tax-postponement feature. The 
traditional distinguishing character- 
istics of mutual funds are diversifica- 
tion and professional management. 
And while the investor in these funds 
does obtain diversification, the in- 
vestment management of these funds 
is necessarily hampered by the way 
they are set up. Managers will be shy 
of selling stocks and realizing gains 
because 1) they will force sharehold- 

ers to do the very thing they are try- 
ing to avoid—pay taxes—and because 
2) the distribution of gains to share- 
holders will reduce assets and, there- 
fore shave down the management fee. 


Pullman 
Incorporated 


— 399th Dividend — 
95th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share will 
be paid on March 14, 1961, 
to stockholders of record 
March 1, 1961. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 


Division and Subsidiaries: 
Pullman-Standard division 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 
Trailmobile Inc 
Trailmobile Finance Company 
Swindell-Dressler Corporation 
Transport Leasing Company 


THE RICHARD D. 
WYCKOFF COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION ... 


is starting its 31st year. 

The reason... it/s a 
(Not 

an advisory service.) 

Send for free brochure 

F-7. 

WYCKOFF 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Park Ridge, Illinois 


E.1.0U PONT DE NEMOURS &COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del., February 20, 1961 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1 .121/; 


a share on the Preferred Stock — $4.50 
Series and 87'/2¢ a share on the Preferred 
Stock — $3.50 Series, both payable Apri! 
25, 1961, to stockholders of record ot 
the close of business on April 10, 1961; 
also $1.50 a share on the Common Stock 
os the first quarterly interim dividend 
for 1961, payable March 14, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 28, 1961. 


P. S. pu Pont, Secretary 


.»» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 

ou try a new Carey Pipe. Send name today ‘for m 
FREE complete trial offer. Write to: E.A. CAREY 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept.206- -C,Chicago 40 40, , A 


LOOKING FOR A PLANT SITE? 


FOR PROFESSIONAL 

FACTORY LOCATING 
SERVICES 

write, wire or phone J. D. Eppright 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. Dallas 


MARCH 15. 1961 
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ENERGY 
FUND 


INCORPORATED 


...one of the activities 
this Mutual Fund invests 
in for growth possibilities. 
Others include; Missiles, 
Rocket Fuels, Space, 
Atomic Energy, Oil & Gas, 
Utilities and other activi- 
ties related to the energy 
fields 
NO COMMISSION OR 
SELLING CHARGE 
of any kind. Shares are 
offered at net asset value. 
Send for Free Prospectus 
Write Dept.FE 
Distributor 
RALPH E. SAMUEL & C0. 
Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
2 Broadway, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-5300 


Making Profits i in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 

independent judgment in helping to select 

the right stocks at the right time. Widely 

used by professional traders and investors 

4 Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
hem. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-85. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, 
150 Broadway 


HIGH-REBOUND 


WARRANTS! 


Make of $10: It can in warrants 
Fon s full story in the new manual, 
“HIG REBOU ND" ARRA NTS."" Actual brokerage confir- 
mation slips document the manual, viz: participation in the 
3 to S368 rise = General Tire warrants & other big war- 
about Mr. Kaiser's trading tactics 
» analyze for upside potential vs. d« Saraaiie risk, 
cover Which of over SO warrants appear marked for 
big moves ahead: Tri- Continental? Molybdenum? Analogue? 

Hilton? . ACT NOW- — mur nan 
and send with ¢h-Rebound 

plus FREE 2 mo. *erial -up serv 
limited to new reac 


CAPITAL GAINS INSTITUTE, INC. 
Suite 208, 333 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Inc. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Moreover, the fund’s portfolio is de- 
termined to a great extent by the | 
shares proffered by investors. 

Yet another problem is the fact that 
many of the investors are corporation 
directors and officers who have ten- 
dered so-called “controlled stock” in 
their own companies. The fund cannot 
sell this stock except under very spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Nevertheless, the appeal of post- 
poning income taxes must be very 
great. Already investors have poured 
some $245 million into these funds, 
and the end does not yet seem in sight. 


Sales Strategy: 
THE LION ROARS ON 


In a sales promotion-minded business, 
Jack J. Dreyfus Jr.'s Dreyfus Fund 
has been one of the loudest drum 
beaters. The Dreyfus lion has roared 
ahead with a barrage of advertising, 
becoming the first fund to advertise 
on TV and the first to print its annual 
SEC-required prospectus as a color- 
ful supplement in the New York 
Times. Total cost: more than $500,000 
a year. 

It seems to have worked. The fund's 
assets have grown from a mere $629,- 
213 to a fat $202.4 million in the near- 
ly ten years since Jack Dreyfus took it 
over. Dreyfus, of course. claims that 
promotion alone didn’t do it. “Cer- 
tainly, if we had had a bad invest- 
ment record,” says he, “the lion 
wouldn't have done it alone.” 

Still, Dreyfus can afford to adver- 
tise more heavily and to allow a 
chunkier sales commission than oth- 
ers. The secret? He has his own New 
York Stock Exchange member firm, 
Dreyfus & Co., which does a profita- 
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Fund indexes assume reinvestment 
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286 STOCK CHARTS 


showing daily action 


(each chart also shows 
“200-day moving average”) 


all for only $5 


The best chart value of all. You get separate 
line charts for each of the 286 stocks listed 
below. Each chart shows daily high, low, close 
& volume for approximately eight months and 
is *up-to-date. (Each chart also shows a “200- 
day moving average” line.) 
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All charts are brought up-to-date after the 
market's close every Friday. Thus, your charts 
will be right up-to-date and mailed to you on 
the Friday night immediately following receipt 
of coupon attached below. Your total cost is 
only 
pana Offer—new subscribers only.) 
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How Good Are 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Have Best Records Since 1956? 
4 Issues Favored for Purchase 


He’ 57 leading Mutual Funds and Investment Trusts 
have performed in the 1960 market decline, as well as 
during the 1956-60 market period, is shown in a new Special 
Survey by UNITED Service. This timely, unbiased study 
will help you rate performance records of 57 investment 


companies, including: 
Adams Express Comm. Invest 
Afhliated Fund Consol Invest 
Axe-HoughtonB Delaware Fd 
Boston Fund Diversihed In 
Broad St Inv Dividend Sh 
Century Shares Dreyfus Fund 


Colonial Ener 


Colonial Fund 


Fidelity Fd 


Finan Indus 


Fundament Inv Lazard Fund Puritan Fd 
Gen Am Invest Lehman Corp Putnam G Fd 
Hamilton Funds Loomis-Sayles Scudder Stev 
Incorp Funds 
Invest Co Amer MassInvGrow State Street 
InvestTrBoston Mass Inv Tr TV-Electron 
Chemical Fund Eaton&Howard Invest Mutual 
Invest Stock 
Keystone Fds 


Madison Fund Sel Am Shares 


Nat Investors Tri-Continent 
Nat Sec Fds US &Foreign 
One Will St Wellington Fd 


If you own Mutual Funds, or are thinking of buying or 
selling them, you should see this revealing Report. As a 
guide to new buying, our Staff selects four issues that appear 
especially attractive now, based on their past records. 

FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE REPORT, send only $1 
and receive without extra charge the next four issues of the weekly 
UNITED Investment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 
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| 
| 
| 
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Address 


—— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH Only $1) 
Sent to you by Asrmaid $1.25 0 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


, Serving more individua: mvestori than any vther advisory service 


Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If you are interested in making each $1 do 


the work of $100 or $1,000 in a rising 
market—then you should be interested 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000°, or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

What warrants are outstanding in to 
day’s market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 


For the answer to all these questions, you 
$..0uld not miss the most widely-praised and 
only full-length study of its kind—''THE 
SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 
copy of this book detailing the full story of 
warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
you should know about, send $2.00 to 


R. 

F-175, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 


H. M. Associates, Dept. 


AMERICAN 
STORES COMPANY 
170th Dividend 


CASH DIVIDEND: The Board of 
Directors on February 16, 1961 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50c per share. 


STOCK DIVIDEND: At the same 
time the Board of Directors de- 
clared a 5% stock dividend. 


Both dividends are payable 
March 31, 1961 to stockholders 
of record on March 1, 1961. 

Joun R. Park 


Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer 


ble commission business on the major 
part of the fund’s buying and selling. 

Dreyfus has thus been able to ad- 
vertise, pay dealers more and run his 
Dreyfus Corp. at little profit. “Frank- 
ly,” says he, “I don’t think we were 
in the black until last year.” But Jack 
Dreyfus isn’t worrying. There are 
more ways to make money out of 
mutual funds than by selling them. 
Not only did the fund generate a juicy 
$636,575 in commissions for his bro- 
kerage house, it earned it anothe 
$651,959 in management fees. 

“Maybe we’re just lucky,” says Jack 
Dreyfus. “We've got a lion walking 
along TV and people think it’s a fund 
that should be bought.” Actually. 
luck had little to do with it. Arith- 
metic, however, did. With sales of 
$79.3 million lifting the fund’s assets 
from $95.1 million to $170.9 million last 
year, Dreyfus had some $3 million in 
sales commissions to spend on ad- 
vertising and to reward salesmen. No 
other fund its size had that kind of 
promotion money. 


Sales Promotion: 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Berore he took his place in President 
Kennedy's cabinet, Robert McNamara 
divested himself of a substantial bloc 
of Ford common stock. Having just 
resigned as Ford’s president, McNa- 
mara had done this to avoid a possible 
“conflict of interest.” 

But what if, instead of holding Ford 
stock outright, McNamara had owned 
a substantial bloc of shares in a mu- 
tual fund which in turn owned a big 
bloc of Ford? Would McNamara then 
have had a conflict of interest? 

Sales Pitch. Alas. notwithstanding 
all the fuss conflicts of interest have 
caused from time to time, nowhere in 
present Federal law is there an ex- 
plicit answer. But last month one 
mutual fund executive—based, ap- 
propriately enough, in Washington— 
shrewdly used the problem as a selling 
point for funds. To Gregory Hankin, 
executive vice president of small (total 
assets: $955,090) Consumers Invest- 
ment Fund, the professional manage- 
ment and the diversity of fund port- 
folios would solve most “conflicts.” 

Most, but not all. Funds specializ- 
ing in aircraft stocks, for example, 
might be a problem because of the 
impact of defense contracts on their 
portfolios. But the investment policy 
of Consumers Investment Fund, con- 
centrating on companies fighting for 
the consumer's dollar, not the Federal 
Government's, is ideal in Hankin’s 
view. Should Federal legislation—if 
and when—agree, the initials CIF 
might then stand for the “Conflict-of- 
Interest Fund.” 
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field. In 1959 only about 2% of the 
35 billion packages of soft drinks were 
in tin-coated steel cans. Last year, 
however, soft drink can sales rose 
about 47% to 810 million cans, and a 
further sharp gain is anticipated in 
1961. This, plus the fact that 1961 will 
have certain other benefits, could be 
reason to take another look at Ameri- 
can Can Co. (around 38). 

Similarly, National Distillers & 
Chemical Corp. (around 28 or some 
1442 times 1960 earnings to yield 4.5% 
on the $1.20 dividend) may present a 
minimum of risk and a high degree of 
long-term potential. The whiskey di- 
vision (79°, of 1960 operating earn- 
ings) faces expanding markets due to 
an increase in population plus a shift 
in consumer preference to straight 
whiskies as opposed to blends. The 
chemical side of the business (21° of 
operating earnings) has the promise 
of a better year in 1961; Distillers is 
the second largest producer of poly- 
ethylene in the world. The company 
is also in the forefront of research and 
development of heavy and rare metals, 
a position which would be strength- 
ened by the proposed merger with 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 


When time SELL 
are these the sig 


If the past is any criterion—the average investor will not 
be thinking very much about selling when the Bull Market 


that started in 1960 has run its course. 


25 years indicate that when it is time to sell the great majority 
of investors — particularly small investors — will actually be 


buying. 


The Drew Service established in 1948 by Garfield A. Drew 
(author of “New Methods for Profit in the Stock Market” )— 
is based upon Studies charting the actual relationship of odd 
lot purchas-s and sales at every important turning point in 
the stock market since 1935. The “Odd Lot” Studies consti- 
tute a scientific method for determining the market’s internal 


For DREW “ODD LOT’’ STUDIES 
Two LATEST REPORTS and 


Next Four Weeks with 
Monthly Chart of Odd Lot Indexes 


$5 


(or $8 to cover above Reports 


and nine weeks trial) 
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In a different vein, there is a good 
chance that the 1962 automobiles again 
will have Tyrex rayon yarn tires for 
original equipment. The reasons are 
threefold: a) The automobile manu- 
facturers themselves are said to prefer 
rayon, which I’m told gives more 
mileage than nylon. b) The rayon 
people have developed a yarn which 
is more efficient on a cost per pound 
basis. c) The tire people are starting 
to make two-ply rather than four-ply 
tires and there is a saving in tire 
construction costs. 

If the trend becomes official—and 
the industry apparently will make up 
its mind between now and May 1— 
it could have important benefits to 
Rayonier, Inc. While only about 7° 
of the company’s dissolving pulp goes 
to the tire yarn people, the com- 
petitive battle between rayon and 
nylon has put pressure on the com- 
pany’s selling prices to the rayon in- 
dustry. In turn, this has adversely 
affected the price structure of the 
entire dissolving pulp business. This 
year volume is still holding relatively 
well, and the company is comfortably 
in the black despite a very soft price 
structure. The stock at around 20 is 
an interesting speculation on the 
prospect that the price structure will 
improve in the second quarter. There’s 
a high degree of internal earnings 


Records going back 


condition—which usually dictates the course of stock prices. 

The Indexes are not a one-way street. For the 20 years 
these Studies have been under objective research they have 
told their story—sometimes bullish—sometimes bearish— 
usually in advance of an important change in trend. The 


leverage due to the fact that substan- 
tially all of any increase in price 
would flow to net. 

As this column goes to press, there’s 
excitement on the color TV front, 
which could mean an enormous lift 
to the television set and component 
makers. This brings to mind Standard 
Kollsman Industries (around 30) 
whose 1960 earnings were $1.66 as 
compared with 73c per share on the 
same capitalization a year earlier. 
This year may be even better, with 
earnings of $2 per share a possibility 
inasmuch as: 1) the company will 
have the full benefit of Casco Prod- 
ucts which has been re-energized and 
rehabilitated; 2) the television tuner 
division, which supplies 75°, of Ze- 
nith’s requirements, has more of 
RCA’s business and will supply Philco 


for the first time. 

As for color, something like 20 of 
the 24 color TV sets now on the 
market use the company’s turret 
tuner. The competition makes what 
is known as a switch tuner which 


apparently can’t be used on color sets 
The only question is one of timing 
the impact of color, for the chances 
are that the industry will slowly but 
surely follow Zenith’s lead of going 
into the business next fall. In othe: 
words, 1962—and particularly 1963 


could be big years. 


“Odd Lot” Indexes have recently been telling an almost 


[ Mail with check 
| to start service. 


incredible story during the stock market's persistent advance. 

It is the aim of Drew Investment Associates to faithfully 
report the danger signals—which normally precede an im- 
portant change in trend—and say, in 
prudence dictates the selling side. The Drew Reports should 
be especially valuable in this phase of the market. 


so many words, when 
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| Last week's Report, this week’s, Drew Studies for period indicated—includ- I 


| ing buying or selling advices—plus Monthly Chart of Odd Lot Indexes. 
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COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$0.90 per share on the Common 
Stock of the Company has been 
declared payable April 15, 1961 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 20, 1961. 


INCORPORATED 


MORRIS 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumnu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4% Se- 
ries, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.975 per share on 
the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
3.90% Series, have been de- 
clared, both pavable on May 1. 
1961 to the respective holders of 
record at the close of business 
on April 17, 1961 


JOHN E. COOKMAN, 
Treasurer 


New York, N.Y., 
March 1, 1961 


SOYBEAN TRADERS! 


Send $1 fer chart and next 5 issues of 


COMMODEX 


with beans up over 70c from recent lows, follow 
their fast action for the next S days with the system 
hat si og “buy"’ on Bec. Sth. Learn how COM- 
MODEX trend indices pick important moves in wheat, 
and e nd out 
o read OMMODEX charts and ‘ 
moves. Send $1 today 
90 


W. Broadway, New York 7, BArciay 7-6730 


MY SMARTEST 
INVESTMENT OF ALL 
WAS THE 5 BUCKS 


From a Barron’s reader 


Like many other men, I was a hit-or-miss in- 
vestor—-who too often missed. One day I saw 
a Barron's ad in the paper, and it made sense. 
So I sent in my $5 for a trial subscription. 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
made me change my mind about a stock I was 
going to buy. 

Since then, every issue of Barron’s has given 
me information on industries and on a number 
of companies. Barron's tells me how they are 
doing and where they are going—the kind of 
information I’ve got to have to pick good 
investments instead of lemons. 

hat’s how Barron’s has helped me increase 
my capital. You can’t read it without be- 
omnes a better judge of investments. 

And my smartest investment of all was the 
five bucks I paid for Barron’s itself. 


_ No other business or investment publica- 
tion is like Barron’s. It is written for the man 
who makes up his own mind about his own 
money. It is the only weekly affiliated with 
Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ 
vast, specialized information in serving you. 

Barron’s subscription — is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment Affaire 
with greater understanding and foresight . . . 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events... the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. 
Try it for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad 
and send it today with your check for $5; or 
tell us to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury St., Boston 15, Mass. F-315 
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INVEST DIAMONDS 


Buy Diamond Jewelry direct from one of 
America’s well known diamond cutters. 
Pay only actual market price. 


Save From 1/3 to 1/2 Write for Catalog 46 


EMPIRE piamonp corp. 


Empire State Bldg., Sth Ave., at 34th St. N.Y. 


WHERE TO PLACE 
YOUR STOP-LOSS ORDER 


Have you been ‘‘stop -out’’ on your latest 
stock purchases recently, only to see it zoom 
to new highs? If you have, you are not aware 
of the mechanics of the stop-loss order. A stop 
order should consider primarily the past price 
pattern of the stock rather than picking an 
arbitrary price two or three points below your 
purchase. 


BUY ON STOP AT 44 
PLACE STOP-LOSS ORDER AT 37 
PRICE OBJECTIVE 53 


These are the instructions given on XYZ 
stock by the Chartcraft NYSE service. We tell 
you exactly when to buy and the price objective 
at which to sell. We tell you at what point to 
place your stop-loss order to keep your loss at 
a minimum and protect your profit. As the 
stock goes up in price your stop-loss order is 
raised, not arbitrarily, but as indicated by our 
point and figure charts. 

If our charts indicate a box of accumu- 
lation, let’s say between 38 and 43, it also in- 
dicates a stop-loss order at 37. When the box 
of accumulation moves upward to between 45 
and 50, we then raise our stop-loss order to 44. 


This service, which is issued every Friday, 
uses one of the oldest and simplest technical 
tools—the point and figure charting and inter- 
pretation of price change. You will receive in 
each issue— 
¢ A chart of the week 
Selected trading opportunities 
Point and Figure data on over 500 stocks 
showing price objectives, stop-loss points 
and buy or sell signals 
Point and figure chart on the D.J. averages 
Analysis of the immediate trend of 500 
Charteraft stocks 


SEND FOR YOUR $10.00 TRIAL TODAY 
AND FREE CHARTCRAFT BOOK 
Send $10.00 today for your six-weeks trial 
subscription to the Chartcraft NYSE service 
and receive our 64-page Chartcraft book out- 
lining the unique and profitable method of 
point and figure trading. Write to Dept. F-21. 


CHARTCRAPFT, INC. 


(Division of Business Reports) 
1 West Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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year against $4.18 in 1959. Back in 
1955 it earned $5.25 a share. The stock 
sold up to 10314 in 1959. The tire busi- 
ness has been depressed by price 
weakness, but is beginning to look 
better. Goodrich has been helped this 
quarter by an excellent footwear busi- 
ness. The company has a high chemi- 
cal emphasis. I am of the opinion that 
this stock is an attractive laggard to 
buy. More than 20 large mutual funds 
own it. 

General Railway Signal (39) looks 
more interesting all the time. The 
Whitney interests now have a big 
ownership in this company which is 
branching out into lines not at all re- 
lated to the railroad signaling busi- 
ness. One of the important new lines 
is mechanical floor polishers. Another 
is guidance systems to land commer- 
cial airplanes. . on all weakness | 
would continue to buy the machinery 
shares on the thesis that the new Ad- 
ministration will liberalize depreci- 
ation allowances on machinery and 
create quite a boom in internal plant 
modernization. My favorite, in spite 
of the high price/earnings ratio is 
sophisticated Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine. Ex-Cell-O also is typical of 
what’s good in this industry. Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, Chain Belt, Link 
Belt, Joy Manufacturing and Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton (selling far be- 
low net working capital) would pro- 
vide good representation. 

Water is one of the big problems of 
this country. The population is in- 
creasing fastest in many areas where 
water has to be brought a long way, 
and is getting scarce. It follows that 
the longer range investment outlook 
for companies engaged in one way 
or another in providing a more 
adequate supply of fresh, clean water 
should be good—provided one plays 
with a good management and is pa- 
tient. I suspect, too, that this winter's 
inadequate rainfall and snowfall west 
of the Mississippi may bring the water 
problem more into focus this summer. 

Some day someone is going to find 
a cheaper way to make salt water 
fresh; that would be a boon for many 
areas of California and Texas. Some 
of the numerous companies probing 
in this field in one way or another are 
Sterling Drug (Zimmerman process 
to remove industrial and other wastes 
from water), Freeport Sulphur, ionics, 
Carrier Corp., Fairbanks-Whitney 
(freezing process) and American 
Machine & Foundry. I don’t think 
anyone is prepared to say yet who 
really “has it,” but this is an area of 
investment which sometime in the 
future will make people real money. 
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$1,000 


in Two Years with 


ONE “NEW SCIENCE” STOCK 


That is the profit-story of just one “new science” stock (Acoustica Associates from 
1956 to 1958—whose story we tell below). Similar profits were made in Infrared 
Industries, Ampex Corp. and a number of other stocks of small firms operating on 
New Scientiric Frontiers. Naturally, such profits don’t happen every day, and 
no reputable Advisory Service can guarantee to duplicate them. But because these 
kinds of situations can be so profitable, we have prepared a new Report on what 
we consider to be the “2 Best NEw SciENcE Stocks To Buy Now.”’ You may have 
a copy on the Special $1 Introductory Offer below. 


Yes...there is little question that small firms operating 
on new scientific frontiers offer some of the greatest for- 
tune-building opportunities for alert investors. In the 
past four years, we have seen these kinds of “science 
situations” produce huge profits...with an amazing de- 
gree of regularity. Here are 3 case histories: 


NOW-—2 “NEW SCIENCE STOCKS” for 
EXTRAORDINARY GAINS IN 1961 


The Science & ELECTRONICS INVESTMENT LETTER is an ad- 
visory service that specializes in uncovering unusual growth 
situations in these stocks. Our editors have just uncovered 
two exciting “new science” situations to buy now. 


CASE #1: 


Back in 1954, a young scientist, Robert 
Rod, began experimenting with the new 
science of ultrasonic waves. He discov- 
ered that these waves, traveling at 
25,000 waves per second, could be used 


Life Magazine Says: 
“You Haven’t Seen 


One is a small company that ranks side 
by side with the giants in the field of 
nuclear power technology. This unique 
situation has the backing of some of the 
top venture capital groups in the coun- 
try. This fiscal year earnings are ex- 


to clean delicate electronic equipment, 
surgical instruments, motors, etc. Vis- 
ualizing the tremendous potential of 
ultrasonic cleaning, he formed Acous- 
tica Associates. Since then, the com- 
pany has grown from virtually just an 
idea to a $5,000,000 per year business. 


Had you been alerted, in 1956, to 
the potential of THIS NEW SCIENCE 
—and had invested $1000—your in- 
vestment would have grown to 
$29,443 in two years. 


CASE #2: 


In late August 1959, Lehman Brothers 
offered 100,000 shares of stock in In- 
frared Industries, Inc. at $5. The com- 
pany was the “baby” of two brilliant 
young scientists who were working on 


Anything 


“The two preceding decades have wit- 
nessed scientific breakthroughs—starting 
with atomic energy — which represented 
greater advances than mankind has made 
in all previous history. The curve of sci- 
entific progress has now begun to ap- 
proach the vertical, suggesting that the 
achievements still ahead of us (many of 
them impossible even to foresee) will 
stagger the imagination." 


Along with this dynamic scientific ad- 
vance will come numerous exciting 
profit-making opportunities. It is the 
purpose of the Science & ELECTRONICS 
INVESTMENT LETTER to keep investors 
informed on these opportunities. 


the new science of 


pected to triple last year’s total. Further 
substantial growth is looked for over 
the next two years. There are only 
about 100,000 shares available for pub- 
lic investment. 

The other company is entirely different. 
We call it a “rags-to-riches comeback” 
stock. Selling as high as 15 in 1959, the 
stock slid to around 5 as a result of some 
bad luck and poor judgment. Now, 
three new factors have turned the out- 
look for this company completely 
around: (1) Capable new management. 
(2) Important new financial backing 
from one of the country’s smartest 
venture-capital firms, and (3) a revolu- 
tionary technological breakthrough in 
the space and missile field. We believe 
it is only a question of months until 


new business shows a powerful impact on sales and earnings 


infrared. One of their products is the hot tracer element in 
the famous Sidewinder missile...the same one that proved 
so successful in the air battles over Formosa. 


Within a few days after Lehman Brothers offered these 


shares at $5, the price shot to $10—and within 3 months, 
to $19.50...nearly quadrupling in value. 


CASE #3: 


In 1954, Ampex Corp. was a small, little-known company 
that was experimenting with the new science of magnetic 
tapes. Their pioneering research in this field enabled them to 
attain a leading position in the magnetic tape growth explo- 
sion that followed. 


Had you been alerted to the potential of this new sci- 
ence, you could have bought Ampex at 3% in 1954, and 
seen it soar to 137 in 1959. A $1000 investment would 
have grown to over $40,000 in 5 years. 


..and for the stock, the rise could be explosive. 


$ 
1 SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To get the facts on the “2 NEW SCIENCE STOCKS TO BUY 
NOW,” along with 2 issues of the bi-weekly SCIENCE & ELEC- 
a — LETTER, send $1 with the coupon 


l Science & Electronics Investment Letter 
Babson Park, Mass. Published by Spear & Staff Inc. 
Yes, here is my $1. Please send me at once your new 
Report on “2 NEw SCIENCE Stocks To Buy Now” and 2 
issues of the bi-weekly SCIENCE & ELECTRONICS INVEST- 
MENT LETTER. 

(-) Check here if you prefer a 3-month subscription 
at the special rate of $25. (Regular rate $30.) 


Zone State 


This Offer Open To New Readers Only ES1-12D 
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STOCK MARKET 
WITHIN DAYS? 


An Opportunity to Test Our Forecast Skill! 


The stock market action of recent weeks clearly surance that for the next 30 days, at least, you 
ndicates the possibility of a dynamic reaction will be among the first to receive any warnings 
head. Would you like to have us notify you when that may be sent out 

think this will occur? This Special Dollar Offer to become a trial sul 


scriber and sample our complete investment sery 


Our Dow Theory experts have been amazingly 


ice places you under no obligation. Have the peace 
ecu e in predicting major market moves, as of mind that can oniy come from knowing that 
ousands of regular subscribers will attest no matter what happens to the stock market, the 


the great 1929 market crash wisdom and counsel of a reputable investment 


leurly signaled the coming col- service is on hand to guide and help you 
lapse lor nt we were able to help our 

subscribers sidestep the declines of 1948, 1953 and AND WE SEND YOU ALL THIS TOO! 
1457 and cash in on the great rises of 1953. 1956 With the Weekly Forecast, sent to you each 

rd 458 Friday, you will also receive such things as: (1 
Our Stock Se e Di t. a weekly consensus o! 
be included in our private warning what 18 other investment services are 

simply becoming a trial subscriber to recom:inending 2 Private Market Commen 

the Dow Theory Forecasts Investment Service for Our B.s. tr 

ke urveys rout Stock Recommendatior 

ext 30 days. Al aes ta one eoiler to (6) Model Stock Portfolios: (7) Over-the-counte 

age and handling And as a Recommendations 

u act now we @lso send 

you at no other cost, our Special Report on 7 And idition, you wil by 

% NEW STOCKS that we think offer unusual profit as a Special Bonus, our report on the “v 


STOCKS for profit possibilities. This is an 
opportunity to test the skill uit 
of one of the country’s leadir nvestment services 
with our compliments. No salesman will! call. This 
ofter open to new trial subscribers only 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC. NAME 
17 E. 48th St., Dept. F3-15, New York 17, New York 


I want to find out whether your Dow Theory Invest- ADDRESS 

ment Service is as profitable and dependable as you r ees 

say. Please send me your Weekly Forecasts and other 

Services for the next 30 days to the address given 

at right. Also send me your latest report ‘‘7 STOCKS — 

FOR THE NEXT BUYING OPPORTUNITY." Iencilose CITY 

one dollar to help cover the cost of postage and han- 

dling. (If not delighted with our Service at any yo 

during this trial period, please advise us, and we wi i 

even refund your dollar for postage and handling.) ZONE STATE 


possibilities in the near future. Here is an excep- 
tional opportunity (offer to new trial subscribers 
only’ to try one of the country’s leading invest- 
ment services directly by mail, and have our as- 


nd forecasting ability 


(Please Print Plainly) 


UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORPORATION 


March Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of United-Carr 
Fastener Corporation held February 21, 1961, a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of thirty cents (30¢) per share 
was declared on the common stock, payable March 15, 
1961, to holders of record at the close of business on 
March 6, 1961. This is the one hundred eleventh succes- 
sive dividend and the company has paid a cash dividend 
in every calendar quarter for the past twenty-seven years. 


SAMUEL A. GROVES President 


Little things make a BIG difference 


in 
ELECTRONICS In major U.S. industrial centers and in 
e Canada, England and Australia, more than 
a twenty United-Carr plants are organized into 
a ten divisions and subsidiaries. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES Experienced engineering staffs are backed by 
° excellent facilities for the production of intri- 
es cate metal and plastic parts and components 
LEATHER GOODS which help speed assembly, cut costs and 
e iraprove product performance for the mass- 
CLOTHING production industries. 
FURNITURE 
| 


UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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high consisted of three clear and dis- 
tinct major downtrends. The first of 
these emerged from a_ top-reversal 
structure which was completed in 

1951 and which. measured laterally 
the P&F way, yielded a minimum 
target in the mid-40s and a maximum 
target at 17. This major downtrend 
ended in 1953 at 44. The second major 
decline can be attributed to another 
large top-reversal structure complet- 
ed in 1956 with targets at 32 and 18: 
that trend was concluded at 34 in 
December 1957. 

At this point the P&F chart repro- 
duced below traces the course of the 
stock; it shows you the third, and 
presumably final, major phase of the 
long-term downtrend. You can see 
on it the third top-reversal structure 
which, measured across its full width 
(from column 1 to column 2), gives 
us low targets at 19 and 17. Making 
allowance for last year’s unusual tax- 
selling pressure, which drove the 
price to 15, we can say that the 
measurement implications of each of 
the three major tops have now been 
fully, and rather precisely, liquidated. 
In other words, we have run out of 
technical evidence pointing toward 
new lows. 

So, if technical analysis indicates 
that the final major downtrend of a 
long-term downtrend has been com- 
pleted, it should become technically 
logical to analyze the situation for 
evidence that the first major uptrend 
in a new long-term uptrend might 
be emerging. So far, we have had 
only an intermediate uptrend, from 
15 in November to 22 in January; but. 
as indicated at the outset, a major 
trend is composed of a sequence of 
intermediate trends, so we have here 
a potential beginning. This is the 
more likely because the rise from 15 
to 22 carried above the trendline (X) 
by which most of the preceding major 
downtrend can be defined. 

As can be seen, there were three 
significant rally tops in downtrend X, 
the last of them at 25 in June 1960. 
As I write this, the market-at-large 
seems about to rally above the June 
1960 tugh in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials. So it is probably not too much 
to expect UF to follow suit; and if it 
can rally beyond 25, the reversal of 
downtrend X should become pretty 
obvious. There could hardly be any 
doubt about it if an advance can ex- 


| ceed the January 1960 high at 31 


(column 4). 

Now what are the technical proba- 
bilities of a rise to 3l-plus? It takes 
little imagination to realize that a 
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minor-trend rally to 26 would com- 
plete the entire price action under 24 
as the kind of reversal base of which 
I have shown you numerous examples 
in earlier articles. At the present 
stage of the chart’s development, we 
can measure this latent base quite 
conservatively on the 21 line where it 
spans 15 columns (column 5 to 
column 6) and thus gives us a tenta- 
tive target at 36, quite enough to sug- 
gest a rise beyond 31. 

Strictly speaking, this relatively 
small base would carry no more 
than intermediate-uptrend implica- 
tions. But it would be logical to go 
one step further and to visualize a 
larger base structure in the price ac- 
tion under 30. This presumed base 
would be completed by a rise to 32 
or better; allowing for some further 
lateral action, we could take an antici- 
patory measurement on the 24 line 
across 27 columns (from No. 5 to No. 
6) and thus place a tentative target 
at 51, just above the last major-trend 
peak. In other words, the “minimum” 
makings of a base potentially large 
enough to support a full-scale major 
uptrend are pretty nearly in place. 
And just as a rally beyond the last 
intermediate-trend high in downtrend 
X would tend to indicate the latter’s 
reversal, so would a rise beyond the 
last major-trend high (50) suggest 
reversal of the long-term downtrend. 
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it financially in recent years. Sperry 
Rand made huge investments, in 
plants, in research and development, 
and in rental machines. There also 
seem to have been mistakes resulting 
in huge losses and write-offs. 

It now appears, however, that the 
low point in the fortunes of Sperry 
Rand has passed and that the day is 
not too far away when the computer 
and business machines division will 
no longer be a drain on earnings but 
become a contributor to profits. Since 
the stock is suggested as a specula- 
tion rather than an investment, I may 
be permitted to indulge in some 
guessing. The pay-off time for Sperry 
Rand could be its 1962-63 fiscal year. 
It would be a grave disappointment if 
management could not lift the profit 
margin on its $1.1-billion sales vol- 
ume to produce earnings of better 
than $2 a share on the 28.3 million 
shares now outstanding. 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Page 15: 
Page 17: 
Page 24: 


Ewing Galloway 
Wide World 
Rotkin, P.F.I. 
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COMPLETE 12-YEAR RECORD 


$195 


1949-1960 

of all ‘BIG BOARD’ 
COMMON STOCKS 

before you BUY -SELL~ HOLD any stock 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! To make profitable investment 
decisions in this or any market, you need to compare the current 
with the past performance of a stock. You need answers to questions 
like: 

How did it fare in poor years? In good years? 

Were dividends, if any, in stock or cash? 

Was stock ever split? When? 

How were yield and price affected? 
Let this Record Book give you the answers before you act on any stock. It supplies 


one of the best means of judging the present status and value of stocks you own 
or consider buying. 


For EACH STOCK you get EACH YEAR’S: 


@ PRICE RANGE e STOCK SPLITS 
@ DIVIDENDS @ EARNINGS* 


(*1960 earnings as available up to publication) 


VALUABLE ADDED FEATURE: ji». Year Record of the Leading Mutual 


Funds giving each year’s Prices—Capital Gains—Investment Income 
Net Asset Value—Sales Charges. 


This 1949-1960 RECORD BOOK can be indispensable in help- 


ing you invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this 
uncertain period. 


BUY IT FOR $1.95 OR GET IT FREE! 


with a 6-months’ trial subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD's complete investment service 

. all for $12. Your $12 brings you: 26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD: 6 monthly 
supplements of “Independent Appraisals” rating listed stocks: Advice-by-Mail privilege 
each week; PLUS the 320-page “Stock Factograph” Manual (Reg. $5). and the 12-Year 
stock Record Book. 


Act Quickly—Edition Limited 


Only one edition of the Stock Record Book is published each year and the supply i- 
limited. So whether you buy the new Stock Record Book or get it FREE with a 6-month« 
trial subseription to FINANCIAL WORLD and its Added Services, be sure to order at 
once. (Additional savings—one year subscription is only $20.) Fill out and mail the coupon 
today to assure delivery without delay. 


Absolute money-back guarantee if not 
satisfied within 30 days. 


Dept. FB-315, 17 Battery Place | 
New York 4, N. Y. 


For payment enclosed, 
my order for 


please entei 


0) copies of your new 1949-1960 Stock Record Book at $1.95 each 


} 6-months’ trial subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD's complete invest- 
ment service including Stock Record Book—all for $12 


0 1 year's subscription. including all of the above—for only $20 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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STOCK MARKET CRISIS 
WITHIN DAYS? 


An Opportunity to Test Our Forecast Skill! 


The stock market action of recent weeks clearly 


ndicates the possibility of a dynamic reaction 
head. Would you like to have us notify you when 


think this will occur” 
sur Dow Theory experts have been amazingly 
aceurate in predicting major market m ves, as 
thousands of regular subscribers will attest 
eeks before the great 1929 market crash 
Ds Theory clearly signaled the coming col- 
lapse More recently, we were able to help our 
subscribers sidestep the declines of 1948, 1953 and 
‘ST and cash in on the great rises of 19535, 1956 

n be included in our private warning 
sten t simply becoming a trial subscriber to 


the next 30 days. All 


Dow Theory Forecasts Investment 


the cost of postage 

Special BONUS, if you act now, we will also se nd 
sou at no other cost, our Special Report on 7 
NEW STOCKS that we think offer unusual profit 
possibilities in the near future Here is an excep- 


ment services directly by mail, 


opportunity (offer to new trial subscribers 
to try one of the country’s leading invest- 
and have our as- 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC. 
17 E. 48th St., Dept. F3-15, New York 17, New York 


I want to find out whether your Dow Theory Invest- 
ment Service is as profitable and dependable as you 
say. Please send me yo ly Forecasts and other 
Services for the next 30 days to the address given 
at right. Also send me your latest report ‘7 STOCKS 
FOR THE NEXT BUYING OPPORTUNITY I enclose 
one dollar to help cover the cost of postage and han- 
dling. (If not delighted with our Service at gel ae 
during this trial period, please advise us, and w 

even refund your dollar for postage and hendling. >" 


surance that for the next 30 days, at least. you 
will be among the first to receive any warnings 
that may be sent out 

This Special Dolla: 
seriber 


Offer to become 
and sample our complete investment serv 
ice places you un der no ot ligation. Have the peace 
of mind that can only come from knowing that 
no matter what happens to the stock market, the 
wisdom and counsel of a reputable investment 
service is on hand to guide and help you 


AND WE SEND YOU ALL THIS TOO! 


With the Weekly Forecast, sent to you 


a trial sub 


eacn 
Friday. vou will also receive such things as: ¢ 
Our Stock Service Digest, a weekly consensus of 
what 18 other leading investme nt services are 
recom:nendir Our Private Market Commen 
tary Our List of Stocks: (4 t 


rveys 
(6) Model St: 
Recommendatior 
And in 


sth Stock Recommends ons 
tfollos 7) Over-the-counte: 


u will receive by return ma 

Bonus, yur report on 

t ogee ties. This is an unusual 
ind forecasting ability 

of one of the count ry s leading investment services 

with our compliments. No salesman will call. This 

offer open to new trial subscribers only 
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UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORPORATION 


March Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of United-Carr 
Fastener Corporation held February 21, 1961, a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of thirty cents (30¢) per share 
was declared on the common stock, payable March 15, 
1961, to holders of record at the close of business on 
March 6, 1961. This is the one hundred eleventh succes- 
sive dividend and the company has paid a cash dividend 
in every calendar quarter for the past twenty-seven years. 


SAMUEL A. GROVES President 


Little things make a BIG difference 


in 
ELECTRONICS 


AIRCRAFT AND 
MISSILES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 


APPLIANCES 
LEATHER GoopDs 

CLOTHING 

FURNITURE 


In major U.S. industrial centers and in 
Canada, England and Australia, more than 
twenty United-Carr plants are organized into 
ten divisions and subsidiaries. 


Experienced engineering staffs are backed by 
excellent facilities for the production of intri- 
cate metal and plastic parts and components 
which help speed assembly, cut costs and 
improve product performance for the mass- 
production industries. 


UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORPORATION, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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high consisted of three clear and dis- 
tinct major downtrends. The first of 
these emerged from a_ top-reversal 
structure which was completed in 
1951 and which. measured laterally 
the P&F way. yielded a minimum 
target in the mid-40s and a maximum 
target at 17. This major downtrend 
ended in 1953 at 44. The second major 
decline can be attributed to another 
large top-reversal structure complet- 


ed in 1956 with targets at 32 and 18: 
that trend was concluded at 34 in 


December 1957. 

At this point the P&F chart repro- 
duced below traces the course of the 
stock; it you the third, and 
presumably final, major phase of the 
long-term downtrend. You can see 
on it the third top-reversal structure 
which, measured across its full width 
(from column 1 to column 2), gives 
us low targets at 19 and 17. Making 
allowance for last year’s unusual tax- 
selling pressure, which drove the 
price to 15, we can say that the 
measurement implications of each of 
the three major tops have now been 
fully, and rather precisely, liquidated 
In other words, we have run out of 


shows 


technical evidence pointing toward 
new lows. 
So, if technical analysis indicates 


that the final major downtrend of 
long-term downtrend has been com- 
pleted, it should become technically 
logical to analyze the situation for 
evidence that the first major uptrend 
in a new long-term uptrend might 
be emerging. So far, we have had 
only an intermediate uptrend, from 
15 in November to 22 in January; but. 
as indicated at the outset, a major 
trend is composed of a sequence of 
intermediate trends, so we have here 
a potential beginning. This is the 
more likely because the rise from 15 
to 22 carried above the trendline (X) 
by which most of the preceding major 
downtrend can be defined. 

As can be seen, there were three 
significant rally tops in downtrend X, 
the last of them at 25 in June 1960. 
As I write this, the market-at-large 
seems about to rally above the June 
1960 high in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials. So it is probably not too much 
to expect UF to follow suit; and if it 
can rally beyond 25, the reversal of 
downtrend X should become pretty 
obvious. There could hardly be any 
doubt about it if an advance can ex- 
ceed the January 1960 high at 31 
(column 4). 

Now what are the technical proba- 
bilities of a rise to 3l-plus? It takes 
little imagination to realize that a 
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minor-trend rally to 26 would com- 
plete the entire price action under 24 
as the kind of reversal base of which 
I have shown you numerous examples 
in earlier articles. At the present 
stage of the chart’s development, we 
can measure this latent base quite 
conservatively on the 21 line where it 
spans 15 columns (column 5 to 
column 6) and thus gives us a tenta- 
tive target at 36, quite enough to sug- 
gest a rise beyond 31. 

Strictly speaking, this relatively 
small base would carry no more 
than intermediate-uptrend implica- 
tions. But it would be logical to go 
one step further and to visualize a 
larger base structure in the price ac- 
tion under 30. This presumed base 
would be completed by a rise to 32 
or better; allowing for some further 
lateral action, we could take an antici- 
patory measurement on the 24 line 
across 27 columns (from No. 5 to No. 
6) and thus place a tentative target 
at 51, just above the last major-trend 
peak. In other words, the “minimum” 
makings of a base potentially large 
enough to support a full-scale major 
uptrend are pretty nearly in place. 
And just as a rally beyond the last 
intermediate-trend high in downtrend 
X would tend to indicate the latter’s 
reversal, so would a rise beyond the 
last major-trend high (50) suggest 
reversal of the long-term downtrend. 
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it financially in recent years. Sperry 
Rand made huge investments, in 
plants, in research and development, 
and in rental machines. There also 
seem to have been mistakes resulting 
in huge losses and write-offs. 

It now appears, however, that the 
low point in the fortunes of Sperry 
Rand has passed and that the day is 
not too far away when the computer 
and business machines division will 
no longer be a drain on earnings but 
become a contributor to profits. Since 
the stock is suggested as a specula- 
tion rather than an investment, I may 
be permitted to indulge in some 
guessing. The pay-off time for Sperry 
Rand could be its 1962-63 fiscal year. 
It would be a grave disappointment if 
management could not lift the profit 
margin on its $1.1-billion sales vol- 
ume to produce earnings of better 
than $2 a share on the 28.3 million 
shares now outstanding. 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Page 15: 
Page 17: 
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Ewing Galloway 
Wide World 
Rotkin, P.F.I. 
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FINANCIAL 


ONLY 


$495 
1949-1960 


of all ‘BIGBOARD’ 
COMMON STOCKS =~ 
before you BUY -SELL- HOLD any stock 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! To make profitable investment 
decisions in this or any market, you need to compare the current 
with the past performance of a stock. You need answers to questions 


like: 


How did it fare in poor years? In good years? 
Were dividends, if any, in stock or cash? 
Was stock ever split? When? 
How were yield and price affected? 
Let this Record Book give you the answers before you act on any stock. It supplies 


one of the best means of judging the present status and value of stocks you own 
or consider buying. 


For EACH STOCK you get EACH YEAR’S: 


@ PRICE RANGE e@ STOCK SPLITS 
@ DIVIDENDS @ EARNINGS* 


(*1960 earnings as available up to publication) 
VALUABLE ADDED FEATURE: 12-year Record of the Leading Mutual 
Funds giving each year’s Prices—Capital Gains—Investment Income 
Net Asset Value—Sales Charges. 
This 1949-1960 RECORD BOOK can be indispensable in help- 


ing you invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this 
uncertain period. 


BUY IT FOR $1.95 ... OR GET IT FREE! 


with a 6-months’ trial subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD complete investment service 

.. all for $12. Your $12 brings you: 26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD: 6 monthly 
supplements of “Independent Appraisals” rating listed stocks: Advice-by-Mail privilege 
each week; PLUS the 320-page “Stock Factograph” Manual (Reg. $5). and the 12-Year 


stock Record Book. 


Act Quickly—Edition Limited 


Only one edition of the Stock Record Book is published each year and the supply i- 
limited. So whether you buy the new Stock Record Book or get it FREE with a 6-month- 
trial subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD and its Added Services, be sure to order at 
once. (Additional savings—one year subscription is only $20.) Fill out and mail the coupon 
today to assure delivery without delay. 


Absolute money-back guarantee if not 
satisfied within 30 days. 


Dept. FB-315, 17 Battery Place | 
New York 4, N. Y. 


For payment enclosed, please ente: 
my order for 


| (1) copies of your new 1949-1960 Stock Record Book at $1.95 each 


C) 6-months’ trial subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD's complete invest- 
ment service including Stock Record Book—all for $12 


(10 1 year’s subscription. including all of the above—for only $20 
Name 


Address 


City State 


Zone 
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Let Market EXPERTS 
Teach You 


Spend just two hours a week read- 
ing the famous FORBES Stock 
Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. It will guide you step-by-step 
in 15 easy lessons to complete 
mastery of the subject. 


Backed by the vast resources of 
the 44-year-old FORBES organiza- 
tion and its unmatched fact-finding 
and research facilities, this com- 
pletely revised FORBES Stock 
Market Course reveals tested 
methods that have made money 
again and again for others—and 
can make money for YOU. 


Unlock Stock Market 
Mysteries YOURSELF! 


You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acquire lovely 
homes, put children through col- 
lege and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn't due to luck. 
These investors studied and studied 
the stock market . . . evaluated 
its risks .. . delved into its secrets; 
unlocked much of its mystery . . . 
learned the methods of successful 
investors. Soon they used these 
very same methods themselves . . . 
with excellent results. 


Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Those who early 
invested even modest amounts in 
General Motors became so wealthy 
they need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 
them. The unskilled investor passes 
them by. 
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JUST TWO HOURS WEEK CAN 


NEWLY REVISED FORBES STOCK 


A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED SUCCESSFULLY by FORTUNE BUILDERS of the PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


1. Capital Building Through Stock Trading. stock Profit vs. Other Profits. Principles Fol- 
lowed by Successful investors. How to Set Up Sound Investment Program. Safety Reserve & “Secondary” 
Reserve Outright Ownership vs. Margin Tradin Principles of Diversification. “Your Financial Inventory 
Guide™ a copyright form for recording confidential facts on your own financial position. Exercises: (a) Getting 
Acquainted with Your Financial Page (illustrated samples); (b) Charting Dow-Jones Industrial & R. R 
Averages, U. S. Steel, ete. (graph paper supplied); (c) Learn What Market Did in Past (Wall Chart of 
“Business & Security Trends’’ supplied). 


2. How Securities Markets Function. The Securities Exchanges. Over-the-Counter Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securities Exchanges Operate. Your Broker—What He Does. Set-Up of Typical 
Brokerage Firm. Tracing a Typical Stock Market Transaction. Handling a ‘Limit’ Order Other Kinds of 
Stock Orders and How to Use Them. Complete list of 1394 Symbols of Stocks Traded on N. Y. Stock Exch 
Exercises: (a) Review of Chart oy of Lesson One; (b) Charting Penn. . Anaconda, Amer. Can. 
Atchison. Consol. Ed dison (graph paper supplied): (¢) Supplementary Reading Material supplied: “The 
Nation's Market Place.’ ‘'Facts You Should Know About Security & Commodity Exchanges. 


3. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting Their Prices. Factors influencing investors’ Emo- 
tions. Cycles in Stock Market: Short Term Trends: Immediate Trends; the Major Trend. Outstanding Charac- 
teristics of Bull and Bear Markets. Market Trends and the Business Cycle. Detecting Changes in Business 
Cycle and Stock Cyele. Business indicators as Market Signals. Figures to Check Production, Distribution. 
General Business, Financial, Commodity Prices. Business Barometers Worth Watching. Business *‘Backlogs”’ 
as Clue to Stock Market. Other Factors. Watch for Danger Signals. Exercises: Practical Problems Based 
on Reading Your Financial Page, Charting Stock Market Trends, Checking Business Indicators and Watching 
Typical Political and International Developments. 


4. Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Their Advantages and Limitations. pront Potentials 
Buying for Income. Timing Purchases. Effect of Money Rates. uying Preferreds for 
ypes: Cumulative vs. Noncumulative; Participating; Convertible: 
Features. Buying Preferreds for Dividend Arrears. Five Guide Posts on Buying Preferred Shares. Don't 
Overlook Bonds. Types of Bonds—Type of Issue; Quality; Maturity; Difference between Debentures, Mortgage 
Bonds, Collateral Issues; Equipment Trust Bonds and Convertible Bonds. How “‘Average’’ Investor or Trader 
Can Utilize Bonds for Capital Building. When to Buy Bonds. Using Bond Market as Stock Barometer 
Exercises: Practical Problems on Investing in Preferred Stocks. In Bonds: “‘Charting’ Weekly Bond Prices 
as a Useful Barometer of Stock Trends (graph paper supplied). 


5. Interpreting the Market Action. How to “Read the Market. 4 Technical Market Indi- 
eators: (1) Volume of Trading; (2) ‘‘Breadth of Market’ ‘—Guiding Principles for Interpreting “Breadth 
(3) Action of Major Stock Groups—Vaiue of Spotting important “‘Turning Points’ (4) Action of “New 
issues’’ Market—Most Useful in Warning of Coming Trends. How to Detect Shift from Bear to Bull Market 
Unmistakable Signs Which Announce Important Reversal of Trend. How to Detect Start of a Bull Market 
Signals to Watch: The Return of Market Decline; Increasing Resistance to Bad News; Action of ‘‘Barometric’™’ 
Stocks; Low Price-Earnings Ratios; Large Stock Yields. How to Tell Start of Vigorous Bear Cycle from Modest 
Recovery. Exercises: Specific Problems That Test Your Abiisty to Interpret Market's Action 


6. Yourself Against Bear Markets. ajternating Market Cycles. Bear Markets 
Start yy igns Heralding Approaching End of a Bull Market: (1) A Mature Rise Has Already Taken 
Place: (2) Public Participation: (3) ‘‘Room'’ Atmosphere: (4) New Questionable Security F lotations: 
(5) Stock an Sond Yield: (6) Stock Splits. Stock Dividends: (7) Divergent Group Action: (8) Collapse of 
Some Important Groups; (9) Market Resistance to Good News: (10) Volume Fading on Advances: (i!) Feeble 
Rallying Power After Decline; (12) Large Price-Earnings Ratios; (13) Bond Market Warnings and (14) 
Declining ‘‘Tops.”’ Exercises: (a) Review of Charts of D. J. Industrials, Rail & Key tndustrial Stocks; (b) 
Test Cases Give You Practice in Technical Stock Market Analysis 


Appreciation. Various 
and Senior and junior Preterreds. Cal! 


| Market Patterns. current of Gherts Charting Methods Vertical Line vs. Point 

hat Ascending or Descending “Top and Mean. What “‘Support’’ or ‘'Aecumula- 
tion’ Areas Portend. What ‘Resistance’ or “Disposition” indicate. How to Detect the 
Markets." What ‘“‘Break-away'’ Gaps Mean—‘(illustrated with graphic, clear-cut Charts). The Dow Theory— 
Advantages and Limitations. Essentials of Dow Theory. Dow Theory Confirmation. A Study of Past * 
firmation’’ Point (with illustrated chart). Defects of Dow Theory. Exercises: (a) Specific Assignment to 
Test and Determine Your Ability te Reeognize Significant Market Patterns: (b) Checking Up on Charts 
Student Has Been Keeping to Detect Possible Formations 


8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. Investing vs. Trading. 9 Yardsticks for Investing: (1) In- 
dustry and Company; (2) “‘Growth’’ Potentials; (3) Status of Company; (4) Major Trends Which May 
Affect Company's Future—Earning Power Behind Common Stock; (5) Dividend Record: (6) Price-Earnings 
Ratio; (7) Book Value; (8) ‘‘Historical’’ Price Record: (9) Evaluating Management. How to Use Corpora- 
tion's Income Statement and Balance Sheet (actual samples of General Motors, record of sales, net income 
and dividends and condensed, consolidated balance sheet). How to Select Stocks for Trading Profits. Exercises: 
(a) Practical Problems to Evaluate Specific Stocks for Investment for Trading: Supplementary Material—Chart 
of ‘Long Term’’ Dividend Stocks on N. Y. Stock Exch. and American Stock Exchange 


9. How to Make Money in Bear Markets. scar Markets Inevitable. Watch for Bear Market 
Signals. What to Do If You Get Caught in the Break. Watch for Secondary Rally “Special Situations.’ Gold 
Stocks in a Bear Market. How Short Selling Works. Covering the Short Sales. Timing the Short Sale. Selling 
Against the Box—a Safe Method of Short Selling. Meeting Objections to Short Selling. Making Money in a 
Declining Market. Selling High and Buying Low. Use of Credit % Short Selling. Exercises: Practical Problems 
in Observation and Ability to Operate at Profit in a Bear Market 


10. Sources of Investment Information. “Investigate, then Invest."' Where to obtain infor- 
mation. Principal Sources. What Investment Services Offer. How to Use Investment Manuals and Source Books 
How to Read an Annual Report. Business and E ¢ Reports. Guide Sheet for Locating investment Informa- 
tion. Exercises: Sample Financial Service Bulletin providing valuable practice in looking up pertinent information 


11. Reading the Financial Page. what to Look For: (1) The Stock Market: (2) Over-the- 
Counter Market; (3) Stock Averages; (4) Breadth of the Markets; (5) Bond Market Data: (6) Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Reports; (8) Business Indicators; (9) Financial Indicators. Exercises: 
Specific Information to Check in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) to Plot Your Investment Policy. 


12. Dividends and Rights. Types of Dividends. Stockholder of Record. Ex-Dividend Data. Cal- 
culating Value of Rights. Sell or exercise? Best time to sell 


13. Dollar-Cost Averaging. How it works, with examples. Advantages and disad ges. Monthly 
Investment Plan of the New York Stock Exchange. 


14. The Professional Wisdom of Wall Street. 


Rules of Wall Street. Investors Stock Analysis Guide. 


15. Symposium of Stock Market Course Inquiries. 


Twenty-Six Wall Street Axioms. Nine Golden 
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Packed with 


Market Pointers jyyopeos of paces of VALUABLE INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES and TOOLS 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


1. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit. 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
growth. 


3. When to get out be- 
cause of warning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4. Scientific forecasting 
charting and financial 
methods now in successful 
use. 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in any type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors. 


7. How to make money in 
bear markets; a safe meth- 
od for selling short. 


8. How to use “stock 
rights" to boost your in- 
come, “puts & calls to 
protect profits, save on 
taxes, “dollar averaging” 
to build capital for retire- 
ment. 

9. Three ways to make 
profits in preferreds; how 
to use the bond market as 
a stock barometer. 

10. Nine Golden Rules of 
Successful Trading, Twenty- 
Six Investment Axioms, 
Glossary of Stock Market 
Terms. 


Finish Quickly Or 
Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
a large number of students, 
now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can 
set your own pace. At the 
end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments 
and specific exercises. These 
develop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success. You 
test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and 
complete the training with 
final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a 
single lesson and apply to 
vour investments may be 
a turning point in your 
fortunes ... should set in 
motion a chain of many 
successful transactions. 


FORBES, MARCH 15, 


1961 


BRING YOU INVESTMENT SUCCESS— 


MARKET COURSE SHOWS YOU HOW! 


GUIDE POSTS 
STATISTICS 


\./ 


AND SECURITY TRENDS 


\ 


REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING © 


QUIZES 
EXERCISES 


Hundreds of investors have 
paid the regular price of $100; 
found the lessons wel/ worth 
many times the price. Now, so 
that EVERY investor can ben- 
efit, the complete 15-section 
course is bargain priced at 
$27.50 (only $1.83 per lesson) : 
contains all the same basic ma 
terial! But you must act fast. 
This offer is subject to with- 
drawal at any time. If you 
move quickly, this whole $100 
course is yours for just $27.50 
—a saving of almost 75°. 
not satisfied with the Course 
return it within I) days and 
your money will be refunded 


Time and money have been lav- 
ished on this course. Many 
years were spent in preparing 
the course; the rich experience 
of many security analysts on the 
FORBES and INVESTORS 
ADVISORY INSTITUTE's 
staff was tapped; outstanding- 
ly successful investors were in- 
terviewed to give vou their 
most profitable methods. 


ACT NOW—Get the FORBES 
Stock Market Course thot 
sold originally for $100 for 
only $27.50—a cool saving 
of almost 75%. Mail coupon 
below. Decide whether or not 
you will keep the course 
after examining it for 10 doys 
in your own home! 
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CURRENT RATE 


PER ANNUM 


ON YOUR 
SAVINGS 


WITH INSURED SAFETY 
* Dividends paid quarterly * With- 
drawals paid on demand since char- 
ter granted in 1937 + Accounts are 
legal investments for corporation 
and trust funds * Funds received by 
10th of month earn from Ist *Over 
$16 million reserves * Assets over 
$183 million * All accounts insured 
up to $10,000 by F.S.L.L.C. + We 


ak pay postage both ways. 
(ex 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION peer. :22 
225 E. Broadway - Glendale 5, California 


r-W---------------- 

R. M. RIGGLE, Asst. vice-president /DEPT.122 
Please send information about your 

association and latest statement . | 
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One of New York's finer 

hotels in exclusive 
Washington Square. 
Spacious single rooms 
from $10 daily. With air- 
conditioning from $12-$14 
Lavish 2 and 3 room apts. 
with serving pantries. 
Substantial savings by the 
month or on lease. 

N. Scheinman, Managing Director 

GR 3-6400 


COSDEN 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 

this Company, payable 
March 30, 1961, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 
1961 


R. L. Touverr, 
President 
Big Spring, Texas 


GOODWIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


should result over the longer term. 

The company’s plastic and chemical 

divisions continue to offer much 

promise for the future. 

Compared with a 1956 high of 147, 
Kennecott Copper Corp. now looks 
underpriced at around 84. The com- 
pany and the industry have been 
plagued with numerous problems for 
several years, namely, unsettled world 
copper prices and declining domestic 
consumption. However, the price of 
the stock appears to have discounted 
this and, for the last 12 months or so, 
has appeared to be making a bottom 
in the 70-90 area. Earnings in 1961 
should be enough to cover the $5 an- 
nual dividend and should expand 
with the expected improvement in the 
over-all economy. 

Pacific Finance Corp.’s recent price 
of 52 (vs. a 1959 high of 67) also 
appears to have discounted last 
year’s decline in earnings. The com- 
pany’s president recently stated that 
1961 earnings would show improve- 
ment. Purchases in the middle to low 
50s should work out very well over 
the long term. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co. was 
recommended in the last issue. 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. has 
risen four points since being recom- 
mended here in December. An im- 
provement in earnings and a small 
increase in the dividend are still 
anticipated this year. 

Swift & Co.’s research department 
has developed numerous non-food 
items which should contribute to 
profits over the long term and could 
give the stock more of a “growth” 
status than it has had in the past. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
recommended here at 94 in January, 
continues to do well and ought to be 
most attractive for income and ap- 
preciation. 

A recent proposal of the Kennedy 
Administration to liberalize deprecia- 
tion policy could give an important 
boost to Mesta Machine Co. The stock 
is speculative, but could be a good one 
during the next year or two. Sales 
and earnings fluctuate with the level 
of the general economy and hence 
are subject to wide swings. Earnings 


last year are estimated to have 
been around $2.75 a share vs. $5.27 
per share in 1959. A _ recovery of 


perhaps close to $4 a share is esti- 
mated for this year. The stock sold 
at a high of 82 in 1959 and a low of 
44 last year; it has since rallied to 
around 53. Capitalization consists of 
$6.3 million in funded debt and just 


under a million shares of common. 


Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. 3. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending March 


31, 1961: 
Class of Dividend 
Stock Per Share 
Cumulative Preferred 
4.18% Series 1.045 
4.30% Series 1.075 
5.05% Series . . 1.2625 
5.28% Series .... 1.32 
$1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common 35 
Common -50 


All dividends are payable on or 
before March 30, 1961 to stock- 
holders of record March 2, 1961. 


J. IRVING KIBBE 
Secretary 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NO. 105 


A dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) | 
per share has today been declared | 
on the outstanding common stock of | 
this Corporation, payable on March | 
31, 1961, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 6, 
1961. 

A. R. BERGEN 


February 27, 1961. Secretary. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
CORPORATION 
Worcester, Mass. 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Dir tors 
( &K today declared the regular 


quarterly dividend of twer 


JAMES BARRINGER, 


January St, 1961 Treasurer 


The Board of Directors of 


CONSOLIDATION 
COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 35 cents per share on 
the Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on March 14, 1961, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 3, 1961. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN CORCORAN, 

Vice-President & Secretary 
February 20, 1961 
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UNITED GAS 


CORPORATION 


SHREVEPORT,. LOUISIANA 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors 
has this date declared a 
dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37 /4¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, 
payable April 1, 1961, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 10, 1961. 


B. M. Byrp 
February 27, 1961 Secretary 


UNITED GAS 


SERVING THE 


‘SUNDSTRAND 


SUNDSTRAND 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the common stock, pay- 
able March 24, 1961, to 
shareholders of record 
March 10, 1961. 


G. J. LANDSTROM 


Vice President-Secretary 


Rockford, Illinois 
February 21, 1961 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
thirty cents a share, payable 
April 15, 1961, to stock- 
holders of record March 24, 
1961. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
February 23, 1961 
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NEXT ISSUE: 

Petroleum Profits Pusher. Texaco is pre-eminent among the international oil 

companies in only one primary operating category—its production in the US. 

Yet no other major oil company can match its profitability. For a behind-the- 

scenes look at the oil industry’s best-balanced company, see ForBEs next issue. 
Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. F-1217 
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HOUGHTS 


Our first duty is to war against dis- 
honesty . . . war against it in public 
life, and . . . war against it in busi- 
ness life. Corruption in every form is 
the arch enemy of this Republic, the 
arch enemy of free institutions and of 
government by the people, an even 
more dangerous enemy than the open 
lawlessness of violence, because it 
works in hidden and furtive fashion. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


All art consists in bringing some- 
thing into existence. —ARISTOTLE 


Great men are very apt to have 
great faults: and the faults appear the 
greater by their contrast with then 
excellencies. -—Gerorce SIMMONS 


A comfortable old age is the reward 
of a well-spent youth. Instead of its 
bringing sad and melancholy pros- 
pects of decay, it should give us hopes 
of eternal youth in a better world. 

—R. PALMER. 


Of a compliment only a third is 
meant. —WELSH PROVERB. 


To men pressed by their wants all 
change is ever welcome. ; 
—BeENn JONSON. 


The follies of the fool are known to 
the world, but are hidden from him- 
self; the follies of the wise are known 
to himself, but hidden from the world 

Cates COLTON. 


A scholar knows nothing of bore- 
dom —JEAN Paut RICHTER. 


It is comfortable to give advice from 
a safe harbor.—J.C.F. von ScHILter. 


I hate all bungling as I do sin, but 
particularly bungling in __ politics, 
which leads to the misery and ruin of 
mary thousands and millions of peo- 
ple.—JOHANN WOLFGANG vON GOETHE. 


The gifts of an enemy are justly to 
be dreaded. —FRANcOIS VOLTAIRE. 


The important point is to be on the 
spot at the moment most favorable 
for gaining the desired advantage; and 
it will be found that of men who get 
what they want in this world, both 
those who seem to hasten and those 
who seem to lounge are always at the 
right place at the right time. 
—Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


Economic independence doesn’t set 
anyone free. Or it shouldn't, for the 
higher up you go, the more responsi- 
bilities become yours. 

—BERNARD F.. GIMBEL. 


A pig bought on credit grunts all 
the year. —SPANISH PROVERB. 


A powerful agent is the right word. 
Whenever we come upon one of those 
intensely right words in a book or a 
newspaper the resulting effect is 
physical as well as spiritual, and elec- 
trically prompt. —SamuEL CLEMENS 


B. C. FORBES 


Nurture your garden of friend- 
ships. Don’t neglect it. As we 
grow older, friends and friend- 
ships become more precious. One 
Southern young man, who came 
to New York and after many 
years was accorded every honor 
in his broad field, systematically 
kept a “Book of Friends.” He 
never failed to communicate at 
least once a year with each and 
every one of them. How much 
this thoughtfulness contributed 

| to his worldly rise, to his popu- 
| larity, to the esteem he earned, 
| "twere impossible to say. 


He that spareth in everything is an 
inexcusable niggard. He that spareth 
in nothing is an inexcusable madman. 
The mean is to spare in what is least 
necessary, and to lay out more liber- 
ally in what is most required. 

—Lorp HAtirax. 


By the work one knows the work- 
man. —JEAN DE LA FONTAINE. 


Trickery and treachery are the 
practices of fools that have not wits 
enough to be honest. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


One will rarely err if extreme ac- 
tions be ascribed to vanity, ordinary 
actions to habit, and mean actions to 
fear. —FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


Time was invented by Almighty 
God in order to give ideas a chance. 
—NIcHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 


Some people use one-half their in- 
genuity to get into debt, and the other 
half to avoid paying it. 

—GeorGE D. PRENTICE. 


Men become bad and guilty be- 
cause they speak and act without 
foreseeing the results of their words 
and their deeds. —FRANz Karka. 


I beg of you to remember that 
wherever our life touches yours we 
help or hinder . . . wherever your life 
touches ours, you make us stronger 
or weaker. . . . There is no escape- 
man drags man down, or man lifts 
man up. —BooKer T. WASHINGTON. 


it is money that we have not earned, 
the windfall, the magical bonus, that 
starts us capering. —J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


He who strikes terror into others is 
himself in continual fear. —CLAUDIAN. 


Worry is evidence of an ill-con- 
trolled brain; it is merely a stupid 
waste of time in unpleasantness. If 
men and women practiced mental 
calisthenics as they do physical calis- 
thenics, they would purge their brains 
of this foolishness. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


If you are pleased at finding faults. 
you are displeased at finding perfec- 
tions. —JOHANN Kaspar LAVATER. 


A man’s true wealth is the good he 
does in this world. —MoOHAMMED. 


Better be despised for too anxious 
apprehensions, than ruined by too 
confident security. —THomaAs BurKE. 


Men are used as they use others. 
—PILPAy. 


Universal peace will be realized, 
not because man will become better, 
but because a new order of things, a 
new science, new economic necessi- 
ties, will impose peace. 

—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
| available in a 537-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 


A Text... 


Sent in by Russell F. Browning, 
Philadelphia, Pa. What's your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


And he said unto them: Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness: for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. 


—Sr. Luke 12:15 
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ROCKWELL -STANDARD ...Growth through leadership 


Making molehills out of mountains 


America is undergoing a gigantic face-lifting! We're 
creating canyons, moving entire mountains, making 
way for new dams, reclamation projects, whole new 
communities. 

In these dramatic undertakings, Rockwell-Standard 
supplies important components for the mammoth 
earth-moving and construction machines which make 
these projects possible. 

Through its 22 plants, Rockwell-Standard supplies 
the greatest names in construction equipment with 
planetary and other types of heavy-duty driving axles, 


This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broad scope of the activities of 
Rockhwell-Standard Corporation. 


transmissions and torque converters. brakes, springs, 
suspension systems, front axles and universal joints. 
Other Rockwell-Standard products, such as street light- 
ing standards and filters of all types, are helping to 
complete this face lifting of America! 

For 50 years, Rockwell-Standard’s guiding philoso- 
phy has been the manufacture of products essential to 
the growth and progress of a dynamic economy through 
research, engineering and expansion. To customers the 
advantages of this program have been products that 
know no compromise with quality. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


CORPORATION 


STANDARD 


GENERAL OFFICES CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


The 22 plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products + TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES + HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 


SIONS + GARY® GRATING + BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT «+ AIR-MAZE® FILTERS + 


* BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER® and COMMANDER 


KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other Rockwell-Standard® products: 


AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS + AUTOMOTIVE SEATING + LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + FORGINGS 
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As of now... 


all gasolines stop being” 
“pretty much alike” 


Let's face it—if you thought all gasolines 
were pretty much alike up till now, you 
haven't been far off. 

The worst gasoline you can buy isn’t going 
to turn your car into a bucket of bolts, and 
the best isn’t going to make it take off like 
a sealded cat. The most you can expect is a 
gasoline that will give you every edge there 
is. We believe our new PURE Firebird Gaso- 
lines will do just that. Here’s why: 

Five years ago our scientists put them- 
selves out on a limb by saying, ‘Give us the 
time and the money and we can develop a 
new gasoline that makes cars run better, far- 
ther . . . with greater economy.’ We gave 
them both. 


We Tested Every Known Additive 
Just about every gasoline additive known to 
science was tested alone and in various com- 
binations. Finally, new formulas were devel- 
oped and our research scientists hit the road. 

Over 4!2 million test miles were rolled up 


PURE Firebird cxsounes 


—in laboratory engines, taxis, police cars, 
trucks, family cars, racing cars, auto manu- 
facturer experimental cars, new cars, middle- 
aged cars, old cars— you name it. Trips were 
made back to the lab to change formulas, 
then back to the open road. 

Finally, our scientists were convinced that 
everything that could be done was done. 


What's Different About 
PURE Firebird Gasoline 
What's new and different about PURE Fire- 
bird Super is Tri-tane, an exclusive combi- 
nation of additives that (1) cuts down on 
engine wear, (2) saves you money on repairs, 
3) keeps your engine at the peak of its power. 
PURE Firebird Regular gives you many 
of the same benefits, including PURE’s new 
anti-stall additive. And greater economy. 
In short, these powerful new gasolines will 
give your car every edge a gasoline can—at 
no extra cost. Isn’t that the kind you want? 


THE PURE OTL COMPANY, PALATINE, ILLINOIS 


Fire up with PURE Firebird... BE SURE WITH PURE 


Pure Oil Co. 
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